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School books get bigger, and bigger, and... 








“Splendid, Miss McCue. Splendid! | knew somebody 
would find an answer to the anthology problem.” 


Spring Book Features pp. 10-T--18-T 
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To make even more useful to educators 
and educational groups LIFE’s many pic- 
torial essays in the fields of history, art, 
science and social studies, the editors of 
LIFE have reproduced this material in the 
form of exceptionally fine color and black - 
and-white filmstrips. 


These LIFE filmstrips are prepared for— 
and used extensively io-cedhie col- 
leges. museums, libraries, churches and 
adult education groups. In their treatment 
of pictures and textefor LIFE Filmstrips, 
the editors have been guided by the 
belief that inherently good material can 
be made intelligible and stimulating to 
young audiences without sacrificing its 
interest and appeal for more mature minds. 
Using published and unpublished illustra- 
tions and photographs gathered for spe- 
cial articles in the magazine, LIFE Film- 
strips offer the finest pictures from LIFE’s 
great collection. 

FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR AND BLACK-AND-WHITE 
LIFE Filmstrips fall into two distinct 
categories—those in full color which are 
based on -LIFE’s major pictorial essays 
in the fields of history, art and science .. . 
and those in black-and-white which are 
prepared from LIFE’s photographic re- 


ports on the current world scene. 


LIFE’s filmstrips are noted for the quality 


titles shown at left). 


Oo. 7. See Be we 


color filmstrips at $6.00 each 
($5.00 each it four or more) 


D Free catalog describing all titles 


DC I enclose 


Name ond Position 


13 14 15 1 17 18 


DD Please bill me 





filmst? 


articles... 


and accuracy with which each illustration 
is reproduced, And the partial ‘ist of 
titles shown at left will give you an indi- 
cation of the yariety of outstanding sub- 
jects available. 
All LIFE’s color filmstrips (and black- 
and-white ones: where indicated) are ac- 
companied by [ecture notes pertinent to 
the pictures and the subject as a whole. 
These printed guides supplement and ex- 
pand the text on ‘each filmstrip, and pro- 
vide background for further discussion. 
HOW TO ORDER LIFE FILMSTRIPS 
Because LIFE feels that quality filmstrips 
should be made available to groups with 
even the smallest budgets, the purchase 
price has been held at a minimum. LIFE’s 
color filmstrips are just $6.00 each—and 
if ordered in quantities of four or more, 
only $5.00 each. Black-and-white film- 
strips are $2.50 each, but in quantities of 
four or more, only $2.00 ol 


To order LIFE Filmstrips, just check the 
list of titles on the left and fill out the 
coupon below— circling the numbers cor- 
responding to the titles you want. Mail 
the coupon to LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. No 
need to send money with your order— 
we will be glad to bill you after you re- 
ceive your first filmstrip. 


LI FE filmstrips 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the Filmstrips [ have circled (numbers correspond to the 
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black-and-white filmstrips at 
$2.50 each 
($2.00 each if four or more) 


C) Subscription to “Newsfronts” for $8.00 
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/[ \ MERICA’S PROGRESS — Transportation of Coal 


MARKETING SEVERAL HUNDRED MILLION TONS of 
bituminous coal a year requires a vast, smooth-functioning 
pattern of rails, roads, and waterways. Trains, trucks, barges 
—each has its part in the intricate, humming operation that 
carries coal from its centuries-old bed to its magical trans- 


NEW AND BETTER MEANS of transportation are under 
consideration. One technique is the use of conveyors which 
could carry coal miles on a moving belt. Another possible 
transportation medium of the future is pipelines, through 
which a mixture of crushed coal and water would be forced. 
Both of these methods have been used experimentally for 
relatively short hauls, and there is no technological reason 
why they should not eventually come into their own. 


£ 
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formation into power. Railroads move approximately 80% 
of the country’s coal output from the mine although other 
means of transportation may be used before it reaches the 
consumer. In terms of tonnage and freight revenue, coal is 
the most important single commodity hauled by the railroads. 


ABOUT 11% OF TOTAL COAL PRODUCTION is trans- 
ported by truck. Moving coal by truck for long distances has 
not proved practical, but many producers rely on this method 
for short hauls. The third transportation system — inland 
waterways — hauls about 5% of all coal. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
(Cartoon Book in color on the modern uses of coal) and a list 
of other teachers’ aids. 
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Young | a 
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le West 


And here, for teen-age readers, is a 
group of books we've selected for 
reading interest, freshness of material 
and background, and literary merit. 
Carefully edited, handsomely designed 
and printed, they are not only fun to 
read, but well worth reading. Three 
will be published this month; the 
others are recent titles recommended 
by Library Journal. 





“KAREN 
PRESENTS .. .” 
by HELEN REYNOLDS 


How boats and 
marionettes turn 
Karen’s lonely 
summer on the , - 
rugged Northwest Pacific Coast into 
an exciting season with the promise 
of a career.—April 18 





A PICNIC 
FOR JUDY 
by MARJORY HALL 


A city girl work- 
ing in her aunt’s . 
hotel in a small | 
resort town finds 
fun, friends, and romance.—April 18 





SADDLEBAG 
SUMMER 


by ETHEL TODD 
ANDERSON 


A modern story 
with a Western 
flavor, about a 
brother and sister who discover the 
richness of ranch life——April 18 


THE LOST ISLAND by EILIS DILLON 


“The fresh charm of a fine spring 
morning in Galway.”—New York 
Times Book Review. 


THE SAN SEBASTIAN jy Eis DILLON 


“In the ‘Treasure Island’ tradition, 
with the boy hero who tells the story, 
the good sea atmosphere, the exciting 
and mysterious happenings, and the 
colorful characters.”—Saturday Re- 
view. 


THE RED CAR by DON STANFORD 


“How the MG was made whole again, 
Hap’s dad won over, and how sports 
car races came to the reluctant town 
of Bullet, Colorado, makes an inter- 
esting and original contribution to 
teen-age bookshelves.”—Chicago 


Tribune. 
Each $2.75 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 3°, pst, 20th Street 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


» & BORROW '100,..°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fre ‘cre oot pint 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect .credit ratings. The cash is here ready and waiting f . 

F or g for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 10000 .f 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 0 00 95 
none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
SIG N ATUR &  @] N LY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
e- transaction is completely 
Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private 
signers » sers. N rages “8 re , : 
— © mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
vf are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
e. bly i n short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
onvenient monthly: installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. . etl. We maarentee wtiatactl “Or ¢ Gfty ves ld 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay-only approved, e guarantee satisiacuion. ir hilty year ok 
! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 


tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- } 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. E-151, 
racy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers —only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r=*==== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----""""""" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. E-151 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska } Full Amount Paying P ; 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo | To Whom Owing Address 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge < 
or cost whatsoever . 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your ...., $s 

(nelude present balance, if any) $ _payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.._._ | FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 

Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 


Age per month you receive salary . 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 





Name and address 
of school you teach.... hee miei a 
. ol o 
Previous 
employment Name of Relative 


Occup 


How long with 
present employer 


(Relationship) 


Husband or wife's Salary , a ; 
employment per month $ at Street Town Occup 
lo whom are , bay ments Name of Relative Relationship) 


auto made? (Name rown ; 
Bank you deal with (Name) rown Street Town state Occup 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative (Relationship) 
, Street Town State Occup 
or person) you NOW owe on a loan: he above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 


What security on bank loan 
I 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


3 a to (Name) (Add.) 
Sign Full Street 
Address 


Pay rent or real estate L 
Name Here 


payment to? (Name rown 
Purpose of loan Town County State 





(except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 


NOTE Amt. Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt ? a ) 
of loan.......... in Mo. pmts $ : the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


(5 % per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 2% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
of interest. jin excess of $300 and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such : ; 

unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate unti! fully paid is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 

as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


date for the final payment. 
: 1" , mre 7yE T . PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |=> 


DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 9 eee at 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 
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“Cinderella” (Scribner), and “The Wheel on the School” (Harper), this 


year’s annual 


Caldecott and Newbery awards 


for distinguished 


art work and writing for the juvenile book field. The winning artist is 
Marcia Brown for “Cinderella”; the winning writer: Meinder DeJong. 


Wooing Scheme 
Gets Teachers 


To get the 15,000 new teach- | 


ers it needs each year, California 
floods certain sections of the 
country with scouts and printed 
literature which in effect say, 
“In California, you've never 


had it so good.” The state esti- 


mates that its wooing campaign 
is paying off fine. Nearly half 


its new teachers are coming 
from out of state. 

Each spring more than 100 
scouts pack up their literature 
and head out. (Among. their 
best hunting grounds: Iowa, 
Kansas, the Dakotas, Nebraska 


ind Oklahoma. ) 
Samples of the 

wooing: “The desert paradise 

of Palm Springs is less than an 


brochures’ 


Sample of Calif.’s wooing leaflets. 





afternoon’s drive.” “You can 
really live and teach in Long 
| Beach.” 

Say some middle states’ ad- 
| ministrators: the California pro- 
gram amounts to “pirating.” 


Teaching Reading Is 
Simple, Says Flesch 


read, Parents can do it. With 
the good old phonics method 
children can be taught to read 
at five. Such is the proposal of 
Rudolf Flesch in Why Johnny 
Can't Read (Harper, $3.00). 
The appendix includes 72 
exercises designed by the au- 
thor of The Art of Plain Talk 
to enable anyone to teach 
practically any child to read. 
What about leading experts 
in reading? “Their theories are 
wrong the application of 
those theories has done untold 
harm the word method 
| consists essentially of treating 
children as if they were dogs,” 
| writes Flesch. 
“As long use that 
method, you have to buy some 
| $30 worth per child of Dr. So- 


| and-so’s readers; as soon as you 


> 


as you 


switch to the common-sense | 
method of teaching the sounds 
of the letters, you can give 


them a little primer and then | 


proceed immediately to any- 
thing from the Reader's Digest 
to Treasure Island.” 


Dr. Flesch’s book is causing 
hot controversy among the 
reading experts. Next month 


Scholastic Teacher will report 
some of the critics’ views. 


Hobby Lauds Administration Bill; 
| Doesn't Fit Schools, Say Critics 


Status of the administration’s 


school construction bill: dor- 
mant, 

From Secretary Hobby came 
the remark that the bill is 


“comprehensive and flexible . . . 
tailored to meet the many dif- 
ferent situations” of the 63,000 
school districts. Dollar grants 
alone, she said, will not build 
schools. The bill’s purpose is to 


“stimulate the flow of invest- 
| ment dollars,” without inter- 
fering with state and local re- 
sponsibility. 

From the Council of State 
School Officers comes word 


It’s easy to teach children to | 


that 40 states are opposed to 
the President’s bill. Said Edgar 


Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council: “This bill just 
doesn't fit education. It was 


| 


produced by people completely 
unacquainted with the local- 
state-Federal pattern of educa- 
tion. It is written in the tone 
of a mortgage banker lending 
money to a pauper to tie him 
down so solidly as to get the 
money back plus interest. That 
isn't the way education is or- 
ganized and advanced... .” 

From a third and “secret” 
report comes news that Fed- 
eral funds for school construc- 
tion are not necessary. The fol- 
lowing statement was included 
in the report: “We have been 
unable to find a state which 
cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools 
or which is economically un- 
able to support an adequate 
school system.” 


Public Spends $100 Million for Comic Books 


Each year Americans spend 
100 million dollars for one bil- 
lion comic books. This is more 
than spent for the entire 
book supply for U. S. elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 
four times that of the combined 
book budgets of our public 
libraries. 

These and a host of other 
facts are found in the 59-page 
Comic Book Regulation, by 
Edward L. Feder (Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley, $1.25). 

The report discloses that in 
group 8-14, 96.5 per cent 


is 


age 


Students Pick Teach- 
ing in Opinion Poll 


Highlights from Scholastic 
Magazines’ Institute of Student 
Opinion report: Out of 26 pro- 
fessions mentioned, students 
chose business first, teaching 
second, engineering third. 

Subjects thought to be most 
important to students’ future 
life (in order of choice): Eng- 
lish, math, business, 
history, religion, languages, 
geography. 


science, 


The Cleveland Hill Teachers | 


Association (Buffalo, N. Y.) 
has proposed to the 
board that men be given one 


day’s maternity leave. 


school | 


boys and 94.7 per cent girls 
read comic books; in age group 
21-30, 42.9 per cent men, 51 
per cent women read them; 12 
per cent of nation’s teachers 
are comic book readers. 


Class Gifts to Korea 

The American-Korean Foun- 
dation is proposing that high 
school seniors make their class 
gift a contribution to 
in Korea. Class gifts will help 
rebuild Korea’s schools, a third 
of which were destroyed during 
the war, will help equip libra- 
ries and laboratories looted by 
the Communists, and will un- 
derwrite education for teachers. 


schools 


No Potatoes—No Pay 
Four months’ work 
pay was too much, St. Agatha 
(Maine) teachers So 
they took a week-long “poverty 
holiday.” Cause of the plight: 
a bad potato season. 
After house-to-house 


without 


decided. 


can- 


| vassing for funds failed, town 


officials managed to raise a few 
dollars by begging an extension 
on a loan, but not enough to 


pay the teachers the $15,000 
coming to them. 

The teachers are back at 
work now, but they're not 


happy. Said one official: “We're 
PP) 

going ahead on nothing but 
promises.” 
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RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 110 PAGES — MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


® Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 





n indispensable reference wart 


ing Programs 


in curricular planning = vreioane 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of materia! for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


Send for your copy today » 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
® 


; * 
suggestions for diverse use in the class- Language Courses 


room. Other features include a special ; RED SEAL RECORDS 
section devoted to the instruments of the CHOSEN FROM 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- ‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 
gressive purchase of school records— ® Annotated for easy selection 


helpful tips on the care and storage and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 
of records. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 
® A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 

COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. Q6 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CAMDEN, N. J. 
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CITY ZONE STATE 
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Letters 


| CORRECTION 


| To the Editor: Just called to my attention 
is a short article [on “Teachers’ Recogni- 
| tion Day” in Alexandria, Va.] which you 
| published in your February 2, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher, page 6-T, entitled 
“Sitting Pretty.” It is my thought that you 

‘| will be interested to know that this is 
wrongly quoted—just as it was in one of 
our local papers. 






NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Mitprep S. Cocurant 
Principal 
George Mason School 


To the Editor: . . . The situation [“Sitting 
Pretty] is not at all as indicated in the | 
‘article. The whole question arose as to 
whether the school system should set up 
a “Teachers’ Recognition Day” to give spe- 
| cial recognition to teachers having a long 
period of service. This was thought by 
some to be one means of recognition of the 


=A 
THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


Bring NCB’s famous bodyguard along to keep your travel funds teachers in the school system and one 
means of encouraging them to remain in 


safe. National City Bank Travelers Checks protect your money ; . 
Y E teaching and others to take it up. The 
at all times, and if lost or stolen, are promptly refunded in full. : ree : he ‘ 
matter was discussed with the Teachers 
These checks, famous around the globe for over halt a century, Association, which was not favorable to it, 
are accepted everywhere. 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. as it was felt that the School Board had 
been most considerate of teachers’ welfare t 
The best thing you know wherever you go in the realm of salaries, teaching load, A 


teaching supplies and physical situations in 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS which teaching has to be conducted. It 
was felt by the teachers that such recogni- 
tion was more desirable than the suggested 
type and that the teachers of the school 
system appreciate and respond to an atti- 
tude of the School Board which places 
|emphasis so effectively upon teacher wel- 
fare. 

It would do a great deal of good if your 
journal would correct this misstatement so 
that teachers in other sections of the coun- 

|try will not have a misconception of the 
attitudes and convictions of the teachers in 
Alexandria, Va. It is not at all that they are 
satisfied, to the exclusion of any change, in 
either salaries, physical situations, teaching 
materials, pupil load, or other matters con- 
cerning them, except that they feel that 
the School Board has been doing an ex- 
cellent job so far in looking after these 
matters and that this is a type of teacher 
concern and recognition which is superior 
in their feeling. 

T. C. WitiraMs 

Superintendent 

Alexandria Public Schools 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
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TRAVEL 


To the Editor: In a letter to the editor, a 
Mr. Charles Law of Philadelphia accuses 
your magazine of being interested only in 
travel-minded teachers who have “fat bank 
accounts.” Although I can sympathize with 
Mr. Law’s remarks about underpaid teach- 
ers since I am one of those men teachers 
who have spent several Christmas Eves 
working in the local post office, I cannot 
go along with his idea that your publica- 
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with a wife, children, and responsibilities, 
yet through careful economies (some of 
them learned through “bargain-travel” ar- 
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ticles in Scholastic Teacher) and extensive 
pre-planning, I have been able to travel 
ail over the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the past few years. 

When we wanted to go West for the 
summer I applied early in the spring for a 
job in the Park Service of some of our 
Western national parks. I have financed 
several long trips by selling my home town 
papers on the idea of having me do a 
series of articles on my travels and adven- 
tures. ...I teach ten months of every 
year, but come spring we hit the road and 
become modern-day gypsies until the first 
frost and school bells bring us home again. 

Mr. Law may be interested to learn that 
my summer travels pay off a little later in 
the year. As a result of my writing ex- 
periences gained through summer travel, I 
am able to conduct night classes in free- 
lance writing. 

All Mr. Law may need to do if he wishes 
to become a world-traveler on « shoestring 
budget is to use his imagination and exer- 
cise his ingenuity in creating a job for 
himself. 

. E. Locan 
Denby High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


COMMENTS IN GENERAL 


To the Editor: Please accept for yourself 


and then share with Harold Long and his 
editorial colleagues my best thanks for 
your factual and constructive account of 
the activities of the NEA on page 39-T of 
the Scholastic Teacher for February 2. 
WituiaM G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
To the Editor: We have found from our 
experience throughout the years that the 
Scholastic [Filmstrip] Award program is 
the best program of its kind in the country, 
and I wish other festivals and givers of 
awards would learn from your procedures. 
Dennis R. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


To the Editor: We have just received the 
packet of scripts containing Memo from 
the United Nations, Bringing Up Parents, 
and The Man from Cemetery Ridge. 

We wish you to know that we appreciate 
this service sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. We are sending these scripts out to 
one of our senior high school radio work- 
shops for testing in their classes. We think 
your script service is doing a very fine job. 

CLARISSA SUNDE 

Consultant in Radio-Television 
Education 

Minneapolis Publi¢ Schools 


Following are the titles of 12 additional 
scripts available from Scholajtic Teacher 
(33 West 42nd St., New Yor$ 36, N. Y.) 
for 25 cents a script. When{ writing for 
scripts, address pn acta to Mr. 
William Favel. Scripts: Wagon Westward; 
Daniel Boone, Trail Blazer; Universal Dec- 
claration of Human Rights; ome Sweet 
Home; Stormalong, The Sailot Giant; The 
New South; A Christmas Card]; Sue Bar- 
ton, Student Nurse; Point Four in the 
Americas; Trial by Polio; Sarnuel Slater’s 
Machine; When the Bookwerm Turned. 

—Ed. 





To the Editor: While I was in Japan I 
got to know fairly well an educator and 
journalist by the name of T. Kurisu. He 
is now engaged in a publishing project 
which proposes to collect stories from 
children all over the world—stories de- 
scribing daily living habits and national 
characteristics. 

To my way of thinking this is an ex- 
tremely worthwhile project, and I would 
be most happy to transmit such stories to 
Mr. Kurisu. I would also be happy to send 
your teacher readers samples of Mr. Ku- 
risu’s journals which appear partly in 
Esperanto and partly in English. 

If teachers prefer to send their pupils’ 
manuscripts directly to Japan, they may 
use the following address: Infanoj en La 
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Mondo, ce Redakcio de HEIBONSYA, 
No 4, Yonbantyo (Kozimati), Tiyodaku, 
Tokio, Japania. 

Mark STARR 

Educational Director 

Int. Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 


To the Editor: We are grateful for your 
kindness in sending [Scholastic Teacher] to 
UNESCO. 

In sending this acknowledgment I write 
to say that we hope you will be able to 
continue sending your publication regu- 
larly, since it is found most useful in the 
work of the Organization. . 

Francis L. Kent 
Librarian 
UNESCO, Paris 
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a place for money management 
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teach money management 
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For complete listing of booklets and film- 
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Elliott Erwitt 
John Hersey 





The following article is ex- 
cerpted from A Report on the 
Teaching of Reading in Fairfield 
Schools. The report was prepared 
by the Fairfield (Conn.) Citizens’ 
School Study Council, a_non- 
partisan, volunteer group, the aim 
of which is the support and im- 
provement of the town’s public 
school system 











THE QUESTION IS PUT TO US 

The Reading Committee of the Fair- 
field Citizens’ School Study Council 
was formed in the autumn of 1952 and 
was given the job of confronting the 
question: Are our young citizens of 
Fairfield learning to read well enough? 

Our committee is a lay group. We 
consist of a chemical engineer, a furni- 
ture merchant, a lawyer, a writer who 
is also a television actor, a college pro- 
fessor, a novelist, and four housewives. 
One of the housewives has been a 
teacher. The college professor is not 
an expert on reading. Three of our 
members received part of their educa- 
tion in foreign countries. All of us are 
parents, with typical anxieties about, 
and hopes for, our own children. 

We have tried not to make a super- 
ficial study. We have worked for two 
years. We have read as conscientiously 
and as widely as we could in technical 
literature, have talked with experts, 
have observed the teaching of reading 
in Fairfield schools, and have argued 
among ourselves to late hours. 

Our answer to the terribly important 
question is in the nature of a guess. 
It represents not our certainty but our 
feeling. We consider that while such an 
answer has its vulnerable points, it also 
has a certain weight in that our feelings 
seem te be widely shared by responsi- 
ble, thinking people in this country. 

—JoHN HERSEY 


HOW WELL ARE WE 


Teaching Reading ¢ 


By JOHN HERSEY 


A distinguished author writes a laymen’s answer 


HE wisdom and compassion of man, 

with which he tries to check his 
crimes and folly, are couched in print. 
In words pressed onto paper lie man’s 
best hopes of doing something more 
than merely surviving. Tongues and 
ears and common talk are all very well 
when men want to get in touch with 
each other for an hour of work or coun- 
sel or pleasure, but there is no one on 
earth who can plan well for the distant 
future, or who can even live wisely in 
the present, without drawing from the 
past; and to do that he must read. 

These truths do not apply only to 
leaders and planners. They are valid 
for all. In our society, as never before, 
they apply equally to the highest and 
the humblest, to the senator and the 
unskilled laborer, to the atomic scien- 
tist and the plumber’s assistant. In or- 
der to live, learn, work, save, eat, play, 
love, marry, beget, plan, grow old, and 
die at all well, our citizens—all of them 
—must be able to read well. 

It must be said at once that we do 
not urge a turning back of the clock. 
We repudiate the angry shouts of cer- 
tain American primitives who have 
lately set themselves up as judges of 
all things American, including educa- 
tion, and whose over-simplified battle 
cry in that field is “Back to the Three 
R’s!” We cannot, in our day, go back 
to primitive ways—to the hornbook, that 
wooden board like a ping-pong paddle 
from which colonial children learned 
the alphabet, or to the tiny, watch- 
pocket-sized New England Primer, 
with its microscopic print and moral- 
istic sayings, or to the high-minded 
McGuffey’s Readers, or to the birch 
rod, the dunce’s cap, and the Franklin 
stove. Though we may yearn for the 


John Hersey is the author of the 
Pulitzer prize novel A Bell for Adano, 
Hiroshima, The Wall, and other books. 
He writes from Fairfield, Conn. 


certainties of those good old days, we 
are assuredly beyond all that now. 

Some of the experts [on the teach- 
ing of reading] we have consulted, 
both in reference books and in inter- 
views, do not agree with each other. 
For instance, two well-qualified author- 
ities with whom we talked hold dia- 
metrically opposite views on what is 
certainly one of the most important 
single questions in the teaching of 
reading: What causes some children to 
fall behind badly in reading? 


The Jungle of Theory 


One of them says: physical disabili- 
ties and poor instruction. This expert 
believes that not more than five per 
cent of retarded readers become so be- 
cause of emotional reasons, and _ be- 
lieves that the emotional difficulties 
and personality disturbances often seen 
in retarded readers result from, rather 
than cause, poor reading. 

The other answers: emotional trou- 
bles above all. He gives as reasons for 
retardation, in order of importance: 
emotional maladjustment; reading  in- 
structions too early, before readiness 
has been achieved; failure on the 
school’s part to detect and repair indi- 
vidual emotional problems, such as 
reading blocks, resistance, reactions’ to 
failure, and in a small minority, physi- 
cal difficuities. 

Our conclusions, since both of these 
people must be respected as experts: 

1. Much has been learned about 
reading. Much still remains to be 
learned. 

2. The truth must lie somewhere be- 
tween the extremes, because there is so 
much evidence to support both argu- 
ments. 

3. There can be, and the record 
shows that in fact there are, reading 
difficulties both minor and_ serious, 
which arise under any method of teach- 
ing, whether extremely “progressive” 








or extremely “traditiona’,” whether 
based on the “emotion” or tlle “physical” 
theory. : 

4. Providing the teachets are good 
enough, these difficulties fan also be 
remedied by various, and v¢ry different, 
methods of teaching. } 

5. The most importan{t element, 
then, is not the exact shad¢ of the the- 
ory but the quality of the teacher. 


The Cult of Vaguelness 

The Fairfield “language-hrts curricu- 
lum” contains the phras¢ “language 
concepts.” This covers, one! can find on 
pursuing the matter, the el#ments once 
called “grammar.” This is but one ex- 
ample of what we mean. Grammar is 
a science, long honored, unmistakable, 
dependable. And what Fairfield teach- 
er would venture to pin ja clear and 
historical definition on “lahguage con- 
cepts”? Furthermore, the \ord “gram- 
mar” does not merely labgl a science; 
it has over the centuries proved a won- 
derfully flexible word, for jn the classi- 
cal languages, it covered not only “lan- 
guage concepts” but also, the critical 
and historical study of all literature. 
The word “grammar” hak, therefore, 
both historical depth and breadth, and 
pinpoint precision for todéy. How can 
the vague upstart phras¢, “language 
concepts,” take its place? ' 

One is forced to suspect that a rea- 
son our contemporary pedagogues so 
often shy away from the hard solids of 
learning, such as grammar and _ pho- 
netics and punctuation and spelling, is 
that these things are hard; for children 
to learn. These things come into head- 
on collision with the aim jof “ease” in 


Chicage Public Schools 
Machines like those above aje used to speed up slow readers. A blackout plate moves 
down page at a pre-determined rate, forces eye to keep pace, prevents looking back. 


learning. This suspicion may be rein- 
forced by the fact that our reading text- 
books do not shy away from very exact 
labels for easily grasped concepts: 
“Synonym” and “homonym” are intro- 


duced to children of very tender age. | 


It is said, in defense of withholding 
some of the more difficult specifics, 
that children’s minds do not grasp ab- 


stract ideas, such as rules. The Fairfield 
teacher was doubtless quite correct who | 
said to us, “Learning rules of grammar 


doesn’t transfer to use of good gram- 
mar.” 

All too true. In justice, it must be 
said that the Fairfield school system has 


not abandoned all thought of grammar, | 
instance, specifically | 


which is, for 


graded on elementary school report | 
cards. We realize, moreover, that this | 


is not a new problem; the last and the 
present Presidents of the United States, 
educated some time ago, have surely 
been men of character and popularity 


but they have not shown themselves to | 
be masters of the rudiments of gram- | 


mar. This is a particularly American 
problem—one which is worrisome, for 
inexactitude of language is so often 


hard to distinguish from inexactitude 


of thought. 

If rules do not transfer into good 
usage and exactness of mind, we sug- 
gest the possibility that not enough 
work has been done to discover what 
does transfer. We do not believe that 
a removal of rules solves the problem. 
We do not believe that the so-called 
“functional” approach to the learning of 


grammar, which means a gradual ab- | 
sorptive process, a soaking in, through | 


reading and hearing, suffices, for chil- 
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By Anne Emery. The new Burn- 
aby book by this phenomenal fa- 
vorite of the teen-agers finds young 
Jean Burnaby in her freshman year 
at college. Sure to be one of the 
year’s most-wanted books in the 
12-17 age group. $2.75 


Baron of 
the Bull Pen 


By Dicx Frienpuicn. A relief 
pitcher on a college team is re- 
cruited into the Big League. Jr. 
Literary Guild Selection. 

Ages 12-17. $2.75 


Broad Stripes 
and Bright Stars 


By Marion Mars Brown. A fic- 
tionalized biography of Francis 
Scott Key. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


The 
Captain’s Secret 


By Harrier Weep Huse. An 
exciting new mystery set on Cape 
Cod in the seafaring 1820's. 

Ages 10-15. $2.75 


Daystar 


By Amevia ExvizaBetH WALDEN. 

Gail Bennet and Concetta Cimi- 

nelli, co-editors of their high-school 

paper, overcome the barrier of their 

different backgrounds. Ages 12-17. 
$2.75 


The Boy 
from Nowhere 


By River Greason. An orphaned 
frontier boy discovers his real iden- 
tity during the building of the great 
transcontinental railroad. 

Ages 12-17. $2.75 
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dren read and hear a great deal of bad 
grammar these days. 


The Cult of Uniformity 


It is natural that our hard pressed 
teachers should tend to “teach by the 
book”—that is, lean to a large extent on 
the teachers’ manuals that are supplied 
with almost all reading textbooks. 

But what does “the book” say? 

Let us quote briefly from the manual 
for the reading-readiness book, Fun 
with Tom and Betty: 


“Today’ (the teacher says), ‘you are 
each going to have a new book like 
this one. Hold the book so the class 


may see the cover and say, “The name 
ot our book is Fun with Tom and Betty.’ 
With the hand indicate the title of the 
book, with a left to right sweep across 
the cover. “Tom and Betty are two chil- 
dren who are going to school, just as 
you are. They do the same things you 
do. ...’” The instructions continue. 

I will now give each one of you a 
book. It is your book, and it has your 
name on it.’ Distribute the books, call- 
ing each child’s name as he takes his 
book.” 

These 
structions, 


instructions—for they are in- 

not suggestions—are doubt- 
less ones... but they leave a 
kind of distress in the mind. They con- 
of an automatic teacher. 


good 


jure a picture 






Government Emecovers Grserance 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% 


Worse, one sees, on a September morn- 
ing, thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of teachers all over the coun- 
try giving a left-to-right sweep of the 
hand across the cover and saying, “Tom 
and Betty are two children. . . .” The 
next picture is of the teacher gesturing 
and handing out books while a loud- 
speaker does the talking for her. . . . 

We believe that the authors of text- 
books and the teachers who use them 
must re-evaluate the theory of learning 
through shared experience in the light 
of this undeniable influence toward 
uniformity. 


Each at His Own Speed 

For reading instruction, the typical 
classroom is divided into three, or some- 
times four groups. The teacher can give 
direct instruction to only one section at 
a time. The other two or three groups 
are kept busy with written work (which 
incidentally means an appalling waste 
of time and efficiency) and they are 
supposed to carry on this written work 
under the noise of oral classroom in- 
struction being given in another part of 
the room. Members of our committee 
who audited reading classes came awav 
understanding at last how our children 
not only can stand to study homework 
with the radio or television going, but 
seem to prefer it to silent work. 


Sometimes, where the caliber of 
teaching was especially fine, we who 
audited were treated to the spectacle 
of children who were ostensibly work- 
ing hard at written problems raising 
their hands to answer oral questions put 
to another section, and while staring at 
the paper on their desks, also groaning 
in an ecstasy of wanting to be heard by 
the teacher across the room. Such divi- 
sion of attention does not develop work- 
habits of concentration. Here may be 
the seeds of “double-think.” 


Mediocrity—a Hazard 


Instead of pushing bright students 
ahead into more difficult material, our 
teachers give them what is called 
richment”—that is, more work, in ever 
widening circles, at the grade level of 
difficulty. “Enrichment” is something 
all pupils are supposed to get, only the 
bright ones are supposed to get more 
of it than the others—as when a bright 
child finishes his assignment ahead of 
the others, goes to the bookshelf, ahd 
gets supplementary reading on his own. 

We believe that in practice the “en- 
richment” theory is extremely fallible, 
and that many of our bright children 
are not taught up to anything like the 
limit of their capacities. 

Yet in the introductory 

(Continued on page 22-T) 
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APPROACHES TO 


Understanding World Affairs 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


A review of the 1954 NCSS yearbook 


N TODAY’S world, teachers of the 

social studies are expected to be 
“generalists” in teaching history and 
world affairs. They are called on to 
offer a “new” world history, to present 
contemporary problems in historic con- 
text, to be informed on “regional 
studies,” to deal with “cold war” issues, 
and new world powers. In short, they 
have to draw upon sources of informa- 
tion about which their formal education 
taught them little. 

University professors, by contrast, are 
regarded as specialists. Few demands 
are made on their teaching outside a rel- 
atively limited area—Western Europe, 
Latin America, Eastern Asia, modern 
American history, for example. Prob- 
lem: How to get the knowledge of the 
specialists into the hands and heads of 
classroom teachers? 

For some time the National Council 
for the Social Studies has been aware 
of this problem. Now, in its 25th year- 
book (1954), Approaches to an Under- 
standing of World Affairs, that problem 
has been attacked—and impressively so. 

“Three decades of effort to discover 
how to teach more effectively for the 
understanding of international affairs,” 
writes past-president Dorothy McClure 
Fraser in the preface, are represented 
in this volume of 478 pages. The year- 
book was edited by Howard R. Ander- 
son with the advisory assistance of 
I. James Quillen and Robert La Follette. 
The book’s 22 chapters are divided into 
three parts. Part I is entitled “World 
Tensions and Ways of Dealing with 
Them”; Part II, “Ways of Liv.ng in the 
Modern World”; Part III, “Suggestions 
for Teaching an Understanding of 
World Affairs.” Some yearbooks are col- 
lections of essays about a title. Others 
are symposia of planned chapters writ- 
ten to a theme. The NCSS yearbook, 
happily, concerns itself with the latter 
approach. 

In the opening chapter Dr. Anderson, 


Harold M. Long, of the social studies 
department of Glenn Falls (N. Y.) H. S., 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


quoting Redfield, distinguishes between 
“national character” or “group heritage” 
and “mood,” or “short-run feeling-tone 
of a people.” He explains why, in terms 
of national fears, tensions and frustra- 
tions, a year book such as this is needed 
to help teachers understand the prob- 
lems of today’s world. Next, Ryland 
Crary has written a sturdy chapter 
(“World Tensions: Roots and Causes” ) 
which the alert reader will find excep- 
tionally rewarding. “The sad fact,” Dr. 
Crary says, “is that the greatest source 
of world tension in the twentieth cen- 
tury lies in Russian foreign policy.” He 
describes “eight basic causes” of world 
tension. 


Raising Living Standards 

Part I moves along rapidly with 
Clarence W. Sorensen’s discussion of 
“Economic Realities” and Donald G. 
Bishop’s chapter entitled, “Nations Co- 
operate.” Dr. Sorensen tells us that 
“although the United States cannot be 
expected to feed the world, this country 
has a great contribution to help farmers 
of the world to do a better job to raise 
standards of living.” In his chapter on 
international cooperation Dr. Bishop 
describes lucidly the differences be- 
tween a league and a federal union, the 
U. N. veto (“rule of unanimity”) and 
the troublesome question of divided 
loyalty of international civil servants. 

In Part II the emphasis is on the sub- 
ject matter aspects of historical, eco- 
nomic, political and social knowledge 
of ten world areas. After a chapter each 
on “United States and World Affairs” 
and “Latin America,” Europe, Asia and 
Africa are treated in several subdivi- 
sions, each with its own author. 

Here are a few eye catchers from 
various chapters: 
> The United States is, and must be, 
interested in every corner of the globe. 
This is the case because any war today 
is a global war; because the American 
economy is a world economy; and be- 
cause ideas know no boundaries. (Har- 
rington. ) 


> In many parts of Latin America the 
politically powerful groups . . . lump 


together as twin threats to their own 
institutions two foreign ideologies: com- 
munism and democracy. (James. ) 

> The relative decline of Western 
Europe in the 20th century, from that 
position of world leadership the West- 
ern Europeans achieved in the centuries 
preceding, is a development some 
Americans appear eager to exaggerate. 
(Bruun. ) 

> The first objective of American for- 
eign policy should be the promotion of 
democracy; the second should be oppo- 
sition to totalitarianism. If this priority 
is understood the United States is as- 
sured of dependable allies. When the 
emphasis is reversed the country’s for- 
eign friends infer that Americans are 
less interested in promoting their allies’ 
welfare than in buying their participa- 
tion in a possible war. (Cressy. ) 

> Most westerners still imagine that an- 
cient history is largely concerned with 
the Mediterranean countries, and me- 
dieval and modern history is dominated 
by that quarrelsome little continent of 
Europe. (Nehru quoted by Wallbank. ) 
> The observer is surprised by the va- 
ried sources of Islam’s incorporated cul- 
ture, the infinite varieties of its sects, 
cults and creeds, its contrasting modes 
of life, forms of government, types of 
philosophy, concepts of art, national 
backgrounds, ideals, aspirations, prob- 
lems and prospects. (Nakosteen. ) 

> South Africa has advanced economi- 
cally by windfalls and politically by 
disasters. (de Kiewiet.) 


> On every continent the running steps 
of modern history are altering the face 
of the Commonwealth and Empire. The 
new British answers to problems of Im- 
perial welfare and Imperial defense are 
of such importance and interest to the 
United States that it is imperative that 
they be discussed and explained in our 
classrooms. (Goldwinsmith. ) 

Suppose, at this point, you've “heard 
the call” and decide your teaching must 
include more than it has of presenting 
world affairs. Then you ask what Dr. 
Smith calls the “diamond-hard ques- 
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TWO ADULT BOOKS 
for Young People 


CARPET 
FOR 
MAMIE 


By ALDEN HATCH. Illus. by Allene 
Gaty. A warm, informal portrait of 
Mamie Doud Eisenhower, from the 
days when she entertained her beaus 
on the Douds’ red-carpeted front 
steps all along the road to the White 
House. “A wholesome, readable 
book.” —Christian Science Monitor. 

$3.50 


THE DARKNESS 
UNDER THE EARTH 


By NORBERT CASTERET. Illus. with 
photographs. Teen-age boys will be 
fascinated by this account of a spe- 
leologist’s daring underground ex- 
plorations and the wonders he has 
seen far below the surface of the 
earth. With sound advice and warn- 
ings for those who might like to try 


exploring caves. $5.00 








And three new books tor 
the 10-and-up group— 


MY COMPASS 


POINTS TO TREASURE 


By LT. HARRY E. RIESEBERG. I!lus. by 
Bernard Safran. A treasure hunter 
tells of his adventures in deep-sea- 
diving expeditions for Spanish gold, 
with stories of the treasures he lost, 
the ones he found, and of a weird 
night alone on the beach of a trop- 


ical island. Ages 11 up $2.50 


MISTRESS MALAPERT 


By SALLY WATSON. Illus. by Genia. 
A carefully researched story of a 
13-vear-old girl's successful mas- 
querade as a boy in the Elizabethan 
theater—first with a troupe of 
strolling players and then’ with 
Shakespeare’s company—climaxed by 
her perfermance as Juliet before the 


Queen herself. Ages 10-13, $2.75 


WHITE MOCCASINS 


By LOUIS CAPRON. Illus. by Douglas 


Gorsline. An unusual story of a boy’s 
trip to Florida in 1835, with adven- 
ture slong the way, bear- and deer- 
hunting expeditions with the uncle 
he comes to find, and a daring ex 
ploit as the Seminole War begins. 
Ages 10-13. $2.75 


Send for free illustrated circular 





tion”: What do we do now and how do 
we do it? 

Part III includes seven chapters on 
current practices in curriculum and 
teaching method. Loretta Klee Schell 
describes in a helpful way courses of 
study prepared for elementary grades 
of several states and communities. Her 
chapter includes accounts of worth- 
while activities (letter-writing, foreign 
language study, experience-sharing) 
that elementary children find interest- 
ing. “Of all the resources for sensitizing 
children in American schools,” Mrs. 
Schell writes, “to persons in other parts 
of the world . . . probably the richest 
and most effective are school children 
from other countries.” 

Junior and senior high school teachers 
will find John H. Haefner’s chapter 
equally useful. Dr. Haefner has gath- 
ered information from state and city 
school systems on courses of study. He 
finds much evidence of increased em- 
phasis on international understanding 
through new courses introduced and 
new units prepared for existing courses. 
Among activities he reports are: Model 
Assembly of U. N. (Louisville, Ky., 
Central High School); Halloween “trick 
or treat” diverted to fund raising for 
UNICEF (Lakeview High School, 
Decatur, Ill.); an eighth grade evalua- 
tion of study materials about other 
people (Oakland, Calif.). 


Textbook Criticism 

Merrill F. Hartshorn’s chapter, the 
final one, is most unusual. It deserves a 
better title than “The Improvement of 
Instructional Materials.” The executive 
secretary of the NCSS (for that’s his 
full-time job) has told in a single chap- 
ter the story of international efforts at 
textbook criticism. Since the time of 
World War I, chauvinism, prejudice. 
and intolerance have been recognized 
as contributing to international mis- 
understanding. Mr. Hartshorn relates 
the efforts made by the League of Na- 
tions, the Norden Associations of Scan- 
dinavia, the Pan-American states, and 
Unesco, as well as unilateral and _ bi- 
lateral national attempts to preduce 
better textbooks by mutual criticism. 
Every teacher ought to k.ow this story. 
And here it is well told. 

So now you know many of the rea- 
sons why we're told that America’s 
foreign policy has become our most 
important domestic problem. The 25th 
vearbook is in my opinion to be ranked 
with the 17th NCSS yearbook on The 
Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory, which is generally regarded as a 
landmark in the literature. If you miss 
this new vearbook don’t say we didn’t 
tell you.¢ 

For copies of the yearbook: NCSS, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 








New Books from 


PANTHEON 


THE HOUSE 
BEYOND THE MEADOW 


by Harry Behn 


An excursion into fairyland, in 
free-flowing, imaginative verse. 
Wonderful for reading aloud. 
Printed in two colors through- 
out, illustrated by the author. 
6% x 88, 48 pp., cloth back. 
Ages 6 up. 2.50 


SWITCH ON THE NIGHT 
by Ray Bradbury 


Illustrated by Madeleine Gekiere 


A little boy who was afraid of 
the night learns to love its sounds 
and sights—moon, stars, crickets, 
frogs. Easy reading for the small 
fry, lovely imaginative pictures 
in color throughout. 6%, x 8%, 
18 pp., board. Ages 4-6. 2.50 





PANTHEON BOOKS 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14 











Get more out of 

your trip with this 

accurate, up-to-date information 

in these new Sunset books 
DISCOVERY TRIPS IN CALIFORNIA 


Trips between the freeways, outside 
the cities, along the margin of 
well-trodden areas. Here are short 
and long trips for all-season dis- 392 photos 
coveries in high mountains, deserts, 

seacoasts, valleys, Gold Country. $1.50 


WESTERN CAMPSITE DIRECTORY 


Complete information on locale, 
facilities, availability of units, wo- 
ter, sanitation, cooking, etc., for 
every public camping ground in 
the 7 Western States and Howdaili. 
Also major campsites in Montana, ¢@#mpgrounds 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, $1 
Baja California, British Colurnbio. 


At your bookstore, or send check to 


66 trips 
67 mops 


66 photos 


72 WILLOW ROAD, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 200 peoples, recorded on location by 
native orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series 

Many of the issues are original recordings on HIGH 
FIDELITY 40-18.000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of reproduction 
and content 

omplete catalog write to 





For ¢ ¢ 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


L——383 Madison Ave., New York City 17 














D. C.; $4 cloth; $3.50 paper. 
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A promotion-minded librarian in the 
largest library system in the U. S. 
tells you how to spark interest in... 


By MARGARET SCOGGIN 


VERY January the New York Public 

Library holds an exhibition of all 
the books which have been selected tor 
its Books for the Teen Age list during 
the previous year. (This list is available 
for 25 cents, from the New. York Public 
Library, Public Relations Office, 42nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue. ) 

These additions, covering subjects as 
diverse as cars, plays, science fiction, 
' China, mountain climbing, animal life 
adventure, and (some 64 
almost all chosen from 
and re- 


and novels 
subjects) are 
adult books. They are 
viewed during the year by young peo- 
ple’s librarians who actually try out 
each title with the teen-agers in branch 
libraries. There are usually about 300 
titles of rea] interest and appeal, not 
all books equally appealing to all read- 
ers, but all of them of interest to some 
young people. As these new books are 


re ad 


Margaret Scoggin is director of Work 
with Young People section of the New 
York City Public Library 


Many titles in growing science fiction 
category necessitates careful selections. 


William D. Boutwel 


Nuns examine girls’ books in N. Y. Public Library exhibit. 


added each year, they are caretully 
weighed with the titles they displace 
This means a constant re-evaluation of 
all books added earlier. 

Such an exhibition of the year’s out- 
put enables persons interested in teen- 
age reading to see in one place and at 
one time the surprising number and 
variety of books. Although many of the 
books are bought during the year by 
public and school libraries, they sink 
into the general collection and are lost. 
When they are brought together, they 
highlight current trends and remind 
everyone of titles overlooked or for- 
gotten. 

The enthusiasm of teachers, librari- 
ans, youth leaders, parents, and teen- 
themselves who come to look 
at these books proves the value of such 
a book show. Why shouldn't each com 
munity library have such an exhibition 
each year? If school librarians and pub- 
lic librarians worked together, they 
could certainly plan a showing of the 
year’s best books for the teen age, and 


agers 


Interested group around novels, his- 
torical fiction shows books’ popularity. 


by so doing, encourage leisure reading 

The choice of the titles might be de- 
termined by a joint committee of school 
and public librarians and teachers. In 
widespread communities, traveling ex- 
hibitions would certainly bring books 
to the attention of Schools 
have had successful book bazaars and 
book fairs. This is another kind of book 
fair to rouse reading enthusiasm and 
prove that there are new books for al) 


everyone. 


tastes. 

Such an annual exhibition might be 
a teature otf parent-teacher meetings, 
teachers meetings, conferences. 
Since the public library usually 
buy all these books sooner than the 
schoo] library, the community public 
library seems a good place to start. At 
any rate, however the details are 
worked out, the New York Public Li- 
brary knows from experience that noth- 
ing sparks interest in books, nothing 
spurs reading and buying, like a well 
selected, attractive collection of new 
adult books for the teen age.e 


and 
does 


Subjects of books on science range from 
atomic fission to medical achievements. 





About BOOKS 








“They Went Thataway!”’ 


HE vitality and excitement of the 

old West—the most adventurous era 
of American history—has proved irre- 
sistible to teen-agers and adults alike. 
As soon as anything labeled “western” 
hits the newsstand, the American pub- 
lic devours it, whether it’s pulp or a 
standard classic like Emerson Hough’s 
North of ’36 and The Covered Wagon, 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian, or Eu- 
gene Manlove Rhodes’ West Is West. 

When did it all start? James Feni- 
more Cooper founded western fiction 
with The Prairie, The Pioneers, The 
Deerslayer, and The Last of the Mohi- 
cans. A fine craftsman with a powerful 
gift for characterization, Cooper used 
the conflict between red man and white 
as his original pattern. 

Soon after Cooper blazed the trail for 
westerns, a host of imitators tried to 
follow in his tracks. They began to turn 
out cheap, lurid fiction built around 
themes little more imaginative than cat- 
tle rustling and claim jumping. It wasn’t 
long before the literary prestige of the 
western sank out of sight; and it wasn’t 
to emerge again until the turn of the 
present century when The Virginian— 
smile and all—came loping into the 
bookstalls. Well-written, and _ intelli- 
gently plotted, it was a wholesome de- 
parture from its foolish predecessors, 
and its smashing success led to a healthy 
revival of the western. 

The novels of Hough and Rhodes 
were among the new titles that lent dig- 
nity to western fiction. But, alas, the 
lode quickly petered out. Along came 
the masters of popular appeal—Zane 
Grey, Harold Bell Wright, Max Brand, 
and others. And in their hands, the 
western became a banal stereotype. 

It wasn’t until the late ‘30's that a 
pair of newcomers—Ernest Haycox and 
Luke Short—pumped new life into 
western fiction. These two men were 
expert craftsmen. While they hewed 
pretty close to stereotyped plot lines, 
they nevertheless made their stories 
glow through the sheer skill of. their 
writing. Short’s Court Day, for example, 
is one of the top four or five western 
short stories ever written. 

But readable as the Haycox-Short 
novels were, they still weren’t litera- 
ture. It remained for Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark to produce the first artistic 
western. The Ox-Bow Incident, which 
appeared in 1940, was creative writing 
at its best. A stark, powerful piece of 


realism (a study of mob psychology), 
it was as far removed from the western 
stereo as Stein is from Zane Gray. 
Clark’s remarkable tour de force could 
well be accepted as the pivot of the 
modern swing toward realism in west- 
ern fiction. No phase of this movement 
is so marked as the objective reappraisal 
and treatment of the Indian. Formerly 
depicted either as a monster of cruelty 
or a paragon of nobility, the Indian is 
now emerging as the normal human 
being he most certainly was (and is). 


A Case in Point 


Perhaps the outstanding work of this 
kind is Elliott Arnold’s Blood Brother. 
Centered on the great Apache Wars 
between 1856 arid 1872, Arnold's his- 
torical novel offers an extraordinarily 
rich picture of the heroic stand of the 
Apaches against the relentless tide of 
white conquest. The author’s portrayal 
ot Cochise, the great Apache chief, is 
underscored by personal sympathy, but 
is tempered by attention to the facts. 

Current successors to Haycox and 
Short are three fine practitioners of the 
art—Jack Schaefer, James Warner Bel- 
lah, and Dorothy Johnson. Bellah’s fron- 
tier-cavalry stories, Schaefer's Shane, 
Big Range, and First Blood, and John- 
son’s collection of short stories, Indian 
Country, make excellent additions to 
the growing library of respectable west- 
ern fiction. 

The appearance of these distinguished 
writers doesn’t mean that the western 
has finally come of age. While more 
distinctive westerns are being written 
than ever before, the average western 
still travels a hackneyed trail. Those 
popular masters—Raines, Fox, Ermine, 
Tuttle, Cunningham, MacDonald, Lo- 
max, and the like—can hardly be called 
creative writers. All are journeymen 
addicted to the same tired rustlers and 
worn out cattle barons. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the medi- 
ocrity of the average modern western 
stems from the very popularity of this 
form of fiction. Fairly good writers such 
as Gulick, Frank O'Rourke, and Frank 
Gruber, given the time and encourage- 
ment, could be turning out fiction on 
the Haycox-Short level rather than on 
the lower “plains.” But you can’t exercise 
originality and craftsmanship when 
you're writing strictly for gold, with a 
deadline just around the mesa. 

—HERMAN MaASIN 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


FICTION: In The Good Shepherd, 
C. S. Forester creates a modern U. S. 
Navy hero as memorable as Captain 
Horatio Hornblower of Napoleonic 
times (Little, Brown, $3.75; April Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection). Another 
sea-going story, Run Silent, Run Deep, 
by Commander Edward L. Beach (Holt, 
$3.95), tells of two World War IL sub- 
marines who helped to destroy the Jap- 
anese merchant marine. This Is Sylvia: 
Her Lives and Loves, written and illus- 
trated by Sandy Wilson (Dutton, $2.50), 
satirizes the theatrical and author world 
of the °20’s and ‘30's in amusing 
“memoirs” of the author’s cat. 

NON-FICTION: Lloyd C. Douglas 
reveals his Christian beliefs in The 
Living Faith, selections from his ser- 
mons (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.75). Six 
brilliant essays of A Train of Powder 
by Rebecca West (Viking, $3.75) deal 
with post-war Germany, murder and 
espionage trials. 

The World Crisis in Maps by Dimitri 
Tosevic (Funk, $3.75) describes the 
growing menace of communism and the 
nature of the crisis facing the free 
world. Well-known titles recently re- 
leased by Doubleday Anchor Books in- 
clude The Modern Theatre by Eric 
Bentley and Growth and Structure of 
the English Language by Otto Jesper- 
sen (each 95 cents). A new edition of 
Banned Books by Anne Lyon Haight 
(Bowker, $4), history of censorship 
from 850 B. C. to the present, includes 
sections on library and textbook cen- 
sorship, comics and paperbound books, 
and statements on freedom of the press. 

For rocket fans of all ages, Rocket 
Pioneers by Beryl Williams and Samuel 
Epstein (Messner, $3.75) presents fasci- 
nating accounts of pioneers from Con- 
greve to Von Braun. In Air Commando, 
Serge Vaculik relates his exciting ad- 
ventures as a World War II parachutist- 
saboteur and Maquis fighter in France 
(Dutton, $4). 

Abbe Pierre and the Ragpickers of 
Emmaus by Boris Simon (Kenedy, 
$3.75) tells the inspiring story of a 
priest who built a refuge for the poor 
of France. Steel Trails and Iron Horses 
by Lamont Buchanon (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $3.95), in text and with more 
than 185 pictures, traces American rail- 
roading from the “Best Friend” of 
Charleston, 1830, to the Talgo of today. 

TEEN-AGE TITLES: Richard L. 
Neuberger, new Oregon senator, has 
written a stirring history of the Moun- 
ties in Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(Landmark Books, Random House, 
$1.50). The Ant Men by Eric North 
(Winston, $2), harrowing science fiction 
tale, features an unusual setting in the 
Central Australian desert. 
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PLAN NOW 
FOR NEXT FALL’S 


BOOK 
BAZAAR 


N a recent issue of The Catholic 

Journal is an article telling how Scho- 
lastic Teacher's Book Bazaar program 
helped a librarian plan and stage a book 
fair resulting in sales totaling $3,000. 

The librarian is the College of Saint 
Teresa’s Sister M. Eone. Like more 
than 4,500 other school librarians, Sis- 
ter Eone has taken advantage! of Scho- 
lastic Teacher's Book Bazaar program 
to make money for her school, encour- 
age leisure reading, and to promote the 
building of personal libraries. 


How Scholastic Can Help You 


Late this month our editors will be 
luncheon hosts to editors of the nation’s 
leading book publishers. The purpose 
of the meeting is to discuss plans for 
the fall Book Bazaar program.' Current- 
ly we are completing the new 1955 
Book Bazaar Manual which will give 
you step-by-step instructions on staging 
a Book Bazaar. The Manual will be in- 
cluded in our fall Book Bazaar packet, 
available after next Labor Day. Planned 
for the packet: 1. Quiz Business, a pro- 
vocative new book script for radio, 
assembly, or PTA meetings; 2. new 
book jackets; 3. a new poster; 4. Book 
Bazaar helps and aids. 

Related articles planned for the 
September issue of Scholastic Teacher 
include: 1. 1955 Directory of recom- 
mended new books; 2. up-to-date list 
of book supply houses; and 3. inter- 
with teachers, librarians, PTA 
and owners of local book 


views 
members, 
stores. 
To plan this spring’s Book Bazaar, 
clip and mail us the coupon below. 
These prices are good until July 15, 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me 


_copies of the Book Bazaar 
Manual @ 25¢ each 
_._copies of iarge display post- 
er @ 50¢ each 
including 
other 
$1 each 


above 


ocigmivanih _packet, 
display 


items and 
materials @ 


I enclose $- —. to cover the 
items checked above. 


Signed_ oni 
Title... 
School. 
Address. 


Caan ae ae ee ee ee 
A es er ee es ee es ee es et es 

















ATOMS TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


By MARGARET HYDE. Pictures by Clifford Geary. 
The author of FLIGHT TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW and DRIVING TODAY AND 
TOMORROW tells what atomic energy is and 
how it is being used in the fields of medicine, 
agriculture, transportation and industry. Ages 
12 and up. 53% x 8, 144 pages. April. $2.50 


OUR WONDERFUL EYES 


By JOHN PERRY. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
Foreword by Dr. George Wald, Professor of 
Biology, Harvard University. A fascinating book 
that explores the whole subject of what and how 
we see—including many simple and practical 
experiments and over one hundred informative 
drawings. Ages 12 and up. 55% x 8, 169 pages 


April. $2.50* 


KICKOFF 


By WILLIAM MACKELLAR, author of THE MYS- 
TERY OF THE RUINED ABBEY. A young Scottish 
boy comes to America, learns American sports, 
and gets involved in a mystery. With plenty of 
actual games and interesting material on how 
a soccer skill can be used in American football 
Ages 12 and up. 534 x 8, 192 pages. May. $2.50* 


*Probable price 


At all bookstores 


Scholastic Readers 





THE YOUNG 
VOYAGEUR 


Written and illustrated by DIRK GRINGHUIS. 
Exciting text and dramatic pictures tell the story 
of young Danny O’Hara’s capture by the Indians. 
A vivid account of life on the frontier following 
the French and Indian wars. Ages 12 and up. 
$34 x 8, 201 pages. April. $2.50* 


OLD BONES 
The Wonder Horse 
By MILDRED M. PACE. Pictures by Wesley Dennis. 


Boys and girls will love this rags-to-riches story 
of Exterminator—Old Bones to his hundreds of 
thousands of fans. A homely horse with a great 
heart and almost human intelligence, he came out 
of nowhere to win the Kentucky Derby and run 
a hundred races before his retirement. Double- 
spread in full color. Ages 10 and up. 6 x 9. May. 

$2.95* 


TRAILS WEST 
And Men Who Made Them 


By EDITH DORIAN and W. N. WILSON. Pictures 
by W. N. Wilson. A valuable and exciting book 
which gives an account of the roads and trails by 
which we moved West, from the Spaniards who 
followed buffalo tracks and Indian trails, to the 
mountain men and Conestoga wagons. Ages 10 
and up. 6% x 934, 96 pages. Ready. $2.50 


Write for free catalog 


wu WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36 aamm 





SALLIE CO TBM ATRIA CBS 





MALIA EI 


A new novel for young adults by 
the author of A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 


BRUCE CATTON 


BANNERS AT 
SHENANDOAH 


A Story of Sheridan’s Fighting Cavalry 


amp The Pulitzer Prize-winning historian tells here 
a superb story about young Bob Hayden, “Fighting 
Phil” Sheridan’s standard bearer in some of the 
most crashing battles of the Civil War. “Done with 
fine movement and excitement, balanced by brilliant 
evocation of the gritty side of war."—New York 


Times Book Review 


Sake & 
bs aa 


$2.50 


BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH is the latest Cavalcade Book ...a 
distinguished series of fictional narratives written by such im- 
portant authors as Richard Llewellyn, Frank G. Slaughter, Phil 
Stong, Frank Yerby, Anya Seton and Norah Lofts. All are worth- 
while additions to school libraries, excellent for recommending to 
high school students. Only $2.50 each. Free descriptive circular 
on request. DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc., Dept. ST, Garden City, N.Y. 
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Book Award Roundup 


OW many of the outstanding books 

of 1954 have you and your stu- 
dents read? Below are more than 90 
titles which we have selected from the 
many book awards, book clubs, and 
other special book listings of the past 
year. 

Titles are keyed according to type 
of award or listing: ALA (American 
Library Association’s Notable Books of 
1954), BOM (Book of the Month 
Club), LG (Literary Guild), NBA 
(National Book Award), TA (N. Y. 
Public Library, Books for the Teen 
Age), HT (Herald Tribune Children’s 
Book Festival), JN (John Newbery 
Medal), IF (International Fantasy 


Awards), MLA (Modern Language 
Association—Macmillan Award); TI 
(Tamiment Institute Book Award); 


BC (Bovs’ Club Junior Book Awards), 
CO (Dodd Mead-Compact Award), 
BL (Dodd Mead—Boys’ Life Award). 


BOOKS FOR ADULTS 
Tell Freedom 
Abrahams, Peter—Knopf, ALA 
The Dollmaker 
Arnow, Harriette—Macmillan, 
God’s Country and Mine 
Barsun, Jacques—Little, ALA 


ALA 


View from Pompey’s Head 

Basso, Hamilton—Doubleday, ALA, LG 
Mr. Maugham Himself 

Beecroft, John, ed.—Doubleday, LG 
Ambassador’s Report 

Bowles, Chester—Harper, ALA 
Seenes and Portraits 

Brooks, Van Wyck—Dutton, ALA 
My Several Worlds 

Buck, Pearl—Day, ALA 
Old Country Store 

Carson, Gerald—Oxford, ALA 
Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 

Commager, Henry $.—Oxford, ALA 
Story of Man 

Coon, Carleton S.—Knopt, ALA 
Poems: 1923-1954 

Cummings, E. E.—Harcourt, 
My Brother’s Keeper 

Davenport, Marcia—Scribners, 
But We Were Born Free 

Davis, Elmer—Bobbs-Merrill, ALA 
The Corioli Affair 

Deasy, Mary—Little, LG 
Away All Boats 

Dodson, Kenneth—Little, 
An Almanac of Liberty 

Douglas, William O.—Doubleday, BOM 
Mary Anne 

du Maurier, Daphne—Doubleday, BOM 
A Fable 

Faulkner, William—Random House, 

NBA 


NBA 


BOM 


ALA 





EACHERS everywhere praise the new 

Soundcraft “Plus 50” Magnetic Re- 
cording Tape for school and classroom 
work. It gives 50 per cent extra playing 
time—there’s half again as much tape 
per reel—yet there’s no compromise in 
quality. Time-wasting reel changes are 
minimized. 

Its thinner base of DuPont “Mylar” 
Polyester Film is far stronger than stand- 
ard tape bases. Even careless student 
handling will not break it. Dampness, 





dryness, heat and cold don’t affect it. 
You can store it, or re-use it indefinitely. 

“Plus 50” Tape is of utmost high fi- 
delity, yet its cost per foot is the same as 
other quality tapes. See your dealer. Get 
some today 


FOR EVERY SOUND REASON 


ie SOUNDCRAFT cow 


Dept. 
10 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








The Conquest of Don Pedro 
Ferguson, Harvey—Morrow, LG 
Rainbow on the Road 
Forbes, Esther—Houghton, LG 
Journey to the Far Amazon 
Gheerbrant, Alain—Simon, ALA 
Fall of a Titan 
Gouzenko, Igor—Norton, ALA 
Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill 
Hagedorn, Hermann—Macmillan, ALA, 
BOM ; 
Seven Years in Tibet 
Harrer, Heinrick—Dutton, ALA 
The Desperate Hours 
Hayes, Joseph—Random House, LG 
Man’s Unconquerable Mind 
Highet, Gilbert—Columbia Univ., 
Great River 
Horgan, Paul—Rinehart, ALA 
The First Night of Twelfth Night 
Hotson, Leslie—Macmillan, MLA 
Back to History 
Howells, William—Doubleday, ALA 
Conquest of Everest 
Hunt, Sir John—Dutton, 
The Measure of Man 
Krutch, Joseph W.—Bobbs-Merrill, 
ALA, NBA 
The Manner Is Ordinary 
La Farge, John—Harcourt, ALA 
Bless This House 
Lofts, Norah—Doubleday, LG 
The Ramayana 
Menen. Aubrey—Scribners, BOM 
Unto a Good Land 
Moberg, Vilhelm—Simon, LG 
Song of the Sky 
Murchie, Guy—Houghton; ALA, BOM 
The Mind Alive 
Overstreet, Bonaro and Harry—Norton, 
BOM 
A Time for Love and a Time to Die 
Remarque, Erich—Harcourt, P:OM 
Of Whales and Men 
Robertson, Robert B.—Knopf, ALA, 
BOM 
Through Malan’s Africa 
St. John, Robert—Doubleday, ALA 
Katherine 
Seton, Anya—Houghton, LG 
The Gipsy in the Parlour 
Sharp, Margery—Little, LG 
The Journey 
Smith, Lillian—World, ALA 
Beyond the Hundredth Meridian 
Stegner, Wallace—Houghton, ALA 
Love Is Eternal 
Stone, Irving—Doubleday, LG 
More Than Human 
Sturgeon. Theodore—Farrar, 
Not As a Stranger 
Thompson, Morton—Scribners, LG 
My Life with Microbes 
Waksman, Selman—Simon, TI 
The Year the Giants Lost the Pennant 
Wallop, Douglas—Norton, BOM 
Faith and Freedom 
Ward, Barbara—Norton, ALA 
Second Tree from the Corner 
White, Elwyn B.—Harper, ALA 
Dialogues 
Whitehead, Alfred N.—Little, ALA 
The Reason Why 
Woodham-Smith, 
ALA 
A Writer’s Diary 
Woolf, Virginia—Harcourt, ALA 
(Continued on page 44-T) 


ALA 


ALA 


Straus, IF 


Cecil—McGraw- Hill, 








THE NATION’S MOST HONORED FILMSTRIPS 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


Built upon honor, minutely accurate, historically and technically unexcelled, these documentary 
filmstrips have set an entirely new high standard of quality. Prepared under the editorial direction 
~ of Ralph H. Gabriel, Sterling Professor of History, Yale University; Clyde M. Hill, Director, Yale- 
Fairfield Study in Elementary Teaching; William H. Hartley, Chairman, Audio-Visual Committee, 
The National Council for the Social Studies, and May Hall James, Professor of Social Sciences, 
New Haven State Teachers College. 
1. The Story of the American Jndian 11. Westward to the Mississippi 21. The Growth of American Education 
A 2. European Explorers Discover a New 12. Winning the Far West 22. The Story of American Sport 
World 
3. Spain Establishes a Great Empire 


The Rise and Fall of New France 


3. Early Americans on the High Seas 25. The American Spirit in Literature 
. California, Texas and the Mexican War 24. The Story of American Painting 


The English Colonies in North America Slavery and the War Between the States 25. The American Spirit in Architecture 


). Life in Colonial America 16. Union and Reconstruction . The Story of Lron and Steel 


. Patriots and Minutemen 7. The Age of Reform 7. The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 


[he Thirteen Colonies Win 7 
Independenc 8. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 28. The Story of the Factory 

dependence 

. Free Americans Establish a New Nation 19. Communication in the United States 29. The Growth of American Democracy 


Ihe Young Nation and Foreign Affairs 20. Transportation in the United States The Rise of America as a World Power 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS are accompanied by 30 profes- 
sionally written Teacher’s Guides. Each contains background information, 
specific teaching suggestions, photographs of the actual filmstrips, supple- 
mentary historical data and test questions —a real asset for the busy teacher. 








M 
on, 
OTHERS SAY 
“In our judgment . Superior to any others “Comprehensive and historically accurate ... 
now available on the subject of American his- they represent the ultimate in film (strip) pro- 
tory.” duction.” 
“Follow very closely the units of work in our 
text book. I also find very helpful the Teacher's “There is no question as to the quality and 
Guides, with an explanation of each of the value of this material. It is authentic and fills 
frames plus the picture itself.” a need in any type of curriculum organization.” 
IF 
YOU, TOO, WILL ACCLAIM THESE SUPERB FILMSTRIPS 
at Tear off and mail immediately 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me information on: ‘ 
Name 
; [] THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 
ill, Address 


(] THE 15 PAGEANT OF AMERICA VOLUMES 
(over 11,500 authentic pictures with text) S-1 

















SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


National Filmstrip Awards 


Here are the 10 outstanding releases of the year—evaluated 


for your use in the English and social studies classrooms 


pam TIC TEACHER takes pride 
in announcing the winners of its 5th 
annual National Filmstrip Awards. 

Our panel of judges was in close 
agreement on the ten outstanding film- 
strips released this past year for junior 
or senior high school social studies and 
English classes. Of the 130 eligible 
titles, the judges decided on the fol- 
lowing ten as this year’s outstanding re- 
leases, adding Yale University Press 
Film Service and United States Steel 
to our list of award winners. 


THE WINNERS 


American Literature: The Frontier 
—Museum Extension Service 
American Patriots 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Early American History 
—Young America 
How Steel Is Made 
—U. S. Steel 
Jefferson and Monticello 
—Museum Extension Service 
Library Tools 
—Young America 
Pageant of America 
—Yale Univ. Press Film Service 
Secretarial Training 
—McGraw-Hill 
Toward European Unity 
—New York Times 
World We Live In 
—Life 


The runner-up, six votes below the 
others, is E. B. F.’s American Poets 
series. 

These outstanding releases -were se- 
lected by a panel of leaders in the 
Audio-Visual Education field, heads of 
state, city, college, university, and pub- 
lic library visual aids departments. 
Again we want to thank this panel for 
its conscientious cooperation. We also 
wish to extend our congratulations to 
the producers and distributors of the 
winning filmstrips. 


About the Winners 


American Literature: The Frontier— 
36 frames, color, guide. A study of the 


way our literature was affected by the 
history of westward expansion; pre- 
senting among others James Fenimore 
Cooper, Washington Irving, Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Walt Whitman. Director: 
Henry Clay Gipson. Script: Carol Cook. 
Artists: John Lencicki and Stephen 
Zonitch. Illustrations from: New York 
Historical Society, Mark Twain Mu- 
seum, New York Public Library, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Produced by 
Filmfax Productions. Distributed by 
Museum Extension Service, 10 East 
43rd St., New York 17. 

American Patriots—6 strips, color, 
about 50 frames each. Biographies of 
patriots of the Revolutionary period: 
Nathan Hale, Patrick Henry, George 
Rogers Clark, Betsy Ross, Commodore 
Perry, Francis Scott Key. Produced by 
William P. Gottlieb Co. Producer: Wil- 
liam Gottlieb. Scripts: Walter E. Schaap, 
Robert Taft, Leona Inselberg. Editor: 
Aida Golt. Artist: Michael Germakian. 
Collaborators: Charles F. Davis, and 
Louise F. Davis, National College of 
Education. Distributed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 

Early American History—11 strips, 
color, about 40 frames each. Early his- 
tory of the United States through 1789, 
stressing cause and effect in our his- 
tory; authentic pictures of people, life 
and events of this period: Before the 
White Man, America Is Discovered, 
Spanish Explorers, France in the New 
World, The Southern Colonies, Colo- 
nial New England, Middle Colonies, 
Struggle for a Continent, Causes of the 
Revolution, War for Independence, A 
New Nation. Artist: Margaret Bradfield 
Associates. Adviser: William H. Hart- 
ley, Maryland State Teachers College. 
Produced and distributed by Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

How Steel Is Made—37 frames, color, 
cuide. Description of steel making in 
three sequences: making iron, making 
steel, rolling steel; each ending with a 
quiz. The filmstrip is also part of a kit 
which includes samples of raw mate- 
rials. Produced and distributed by the 


United States Steel Corp., 71 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

Jefferson and Monticello—44 frames, 
color, guide. Thomas Jefferson’s per- 
sonality and character as revealed by 
his environment at Monticello, the 
home he spent a lifetime creating. 
Made in cooperation with The Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation of Mon- 
ticello. Director: Henry Clay Gipson. 
Script: Carol Cook. Photographer and 
artist: Stephen Zonitch. Produced by 
Filmfax Productions. Distributed by 
Museum Extension Service, 10 East 
41st St., New York 17. 

Library ‘Tools—6 strips, color. Use- 
ful library tools, how to use them and 
what to use them for, to help acquaint 
students with books and to improve 
study habits through more efficient use 
of library facilities: One-Volume Ency- 
clopedias—37 frs.; Books for Biography 
—46 frs.; Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature—52 frs.; Gazetteers and At- 
lases—42 frs.; Almanacs and Yearbooks 
—40 frs.; Aids in Writing and Reading 
—57 frs. Produced by Maxwell Desser. 
Adviser: Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School. Distributed by 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Pageant of America—30 strips, each 
40 frames, guide for each strip written 
by William H. Hartley. United States 
history presented in broad units, util- 
izing contemporary materials such as 
documents, drawings and prints. Board 
of Editors: Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale Uni- 
versity; William H. Hartley, Maryland 





Secretarial Training follows model sec- 
retary in office problems, procedures. 








Jefferson, man of many talents, designed 
home shown in Jefferson and Monticello. 


Colonial punishments were hoish. 
wate copied from those in Europe 
; awe id 


Ducking stool, stocks, Colonial punitive 
devices seen in Life in Colonial America. 


State Teachers College; Clyde M. Hill, 
Yale University; May Hall James, New 
Haven State Teachers College. Manag- 
ing Editor: Herbert Brook. Produced 
by Filmfax Productions. Distributed by 
The Yale University Press Film Service, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Sub- 
jects of a few of the strips: American 
Indians, European explorers, Colonial 
life, westward to Mississippi, Mexican 
War, slavery and war between states, 
communication, iron and steel, growth 
of democracy, rise of America as a 
world power. 

Secretarial Training—6 strips, 45 to 
50 frames each. Through the story of 
Miss Andrews, who gets a job and ad- 
vances over a two-year period, we are 
shown desirable personality traits, work 
habits, typical office problems and pro- 


Family in South Italy depicts problem of 
poverty areas, in Toward European Unity. 


Raging storms, seas of lava plague young 
earth in “Life’s’’ The World We Live In. 


JECT ENTRY 
patty SUBHEAD 


Library Tools shows students how to use 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 


cedures: Getting the Job, The First Job, 
Secretarial Attitudes, Adjusting to the 
Job, Secretarial Cooperation, Job 
Growth. Producer, cameraman, direc- 
tor: William Gottlieb. Script: Walter 
Schaap. Artist: Michael Germakian. 
Technical supervision and script col- 
laboration: Madeline Strony. Produced 
by William P. Gottlieb Co. Distributed 
by Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

Toward European Unity—57 frames, 
guide. Survey of efforts made toward 
European unity in political, economic 
and military spheres. Script: Oliver 
Bell. Produced and distributed by Of- 
fice of Educational Activities, the New 
York Times, 229 West 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

The World We Live In—4 strips, col- 


U. S. Steel’s kit, How Steel Is Made, 
includes samples of metal ingredients. 


In Twain’s Tom Sawyer, Tom explores a 
cave—American Literature—The Frontier. 


Early American History pictures stamp 
burning which led to Stamp Act repeal. 


or. The earth—its beginnings, develop- 
ment, physical aspects and constant 
changes—presented by photographs and 
diagrams in comprehensive units: The 
Earth Is Born—72 frs., physical history 
of earth; Miracle of the Sea—82 frs.., 
seas as original source of life, differing 
natures of bodies of water, tides and 
currents; The Face of the Land—65 frs., 
earth’s varied and ever-changing sur- 
face; The Canopy of Air—78 frs., im- 
portance of air’s structure, its phenom- 
ena. Director and editor: James H. 
Ricau. Script based on essays by Lin- 
coln Barnett. Artists: Chesley Bonestell, 
James Lewicki, Antonio Petruccelli, 
Simon Greco. Produced and _ distrib- 
uted by Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

-VERA FALCONER 








TEACHING READING 


Continued from page 12-T 





these manuals, a section of 625 words 
is devoted to slow learners, one of only 
90 words to bright pupils. The former is 
solidly packed with concrete sugges- 
tions for ways to help retarded pupils, 
while the latter is confined to vague 
assurances that the gifted child will use 
his leftover time well and that “he will 
suffer neglect only from the teacher 
who fails to utilize his time wisely.” 
Worse: in the specific teaching instruc- 
tions connected with the various units 
of text, we were unable to find, under 


j the heading, “Helping the Individual 

Child,” a single reference to gifted 

pupils, but only repeated suggestions 

as to how to help the child “who needs 

MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! more practice in... ,” “who is having 
* difficulty with . . .” 


We can say that children at both 
ends of the scale--the potential leaders 





It’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table . . . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! and handicapped of our society—are 
not getting anywhere near the attention 
they need and deserve. Of this bad deal 
the bright ones are getting the worst. 


The Urge to Read 


We believe that neither schools nor 
parents do enough about fostering their 
children’s inner urge to learn to read. 
This is what school people call motiva- 
tion. A child who really wants to learn 
something usually learns it. 

What can educators and teachers do 





Most of the billions of bushels of grain Here we see a machine at the mill, sdhepureige } 

harvested are moved first to local elevators which sifts flour by shaking it down about motivation? We have already 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- through multiple layers of fine silk screen. mentioned the need for content in text- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the From the mill, bulk shipments go to the books, content that is closer to the real 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. bakeries — again by rail. lives of children. No good teacher needs 


to be told that the prerequisite to giving 
children an urge to learn is a close look 
at each of their hearts and minds, and 
understanding of their individual inter- 
ests and wants and loves. For this she 
needs not only human insight but also 
time of day—in other words, a smaller 
pupil load. 

This is the area, we believe, in which 
parents do the most harm and could do 
the most good. We believe that parents 
should create in the home an atmos- 





At the bakeries, dough is prepared by Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and phere that is conducive to reading. 
formula in huge batches. Enormous wholesome . . . and possibly thousands They should have good books and mag- 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands of miles from its point of origin in a azines at hand. What right have mane 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- sunny western field! Last year, America book-reading adults to be so shocked 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. ate over ten billion pounds of bread. by their non-book-reading children? 


Parents should read to children; they 
should try to entertain them with read- 
ing, and make reading a pleasure, as 
television is a pleasure. If school is 
where learning to read belongs, home is 
where happiness in reading belongs. ¢ 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 
no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 
American Railroads 
a 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


Free copies of the complete text “A 
Report on the Teaching of Reading in 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C¢. Fairfield Schools” can be obtained by 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be written request to William J. P. Cullen, 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. Harbor Road, Southport, Conn.—Ed. 
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School Master 500 


Dual-Purpose Projector 
Single Frame Filmstrips * 2x2 Slides 


Teachers and administrators everywhere know 
the brilliant performance, versatility and rugged 
construction of the School Master 500. 500-watt 
lamp, super-blower cooling, trunion-type ele- 
vating. Uni-way threading, finger-tip framing. 
Aperture plates for added protection to film- 
strips. Switch from filmstrips to slides in 7 
seconds! New rewind take-up* accessory auto- 
matically returns filmstrips to original container, 
ready for next showing. Complete with carrying 
case and heavy duty horizontal transverse slide 
carrier, $98.50. Projector only, $84.50. School 
Master 300, only, with all majcr features— 
300-watt lamp, $64.50. (*Rewind take-up for 
either model $5.95 additional.) 





Hundreds of Filmstrips and Slide 
Sets listed and described. Indexed 
for easy selection. Send for your 
copy today. 

“Teaching with a_ Filmstrip’—an 
interesting and informative booklet. 


TRI-PURPOSE 
PROJECTORS 
@ Single Frame Filmstrips 
@ Double Frame Filmstrips 

@ 2 x 2 Slides 


Simple Operation @ Cool Performance 


SVE Instructor Hy FF New SVE Catalog and Booklet 


ro ae 
17 
(Model number indicates lamp wattage) SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Instructor 300 : . j $ 89.50 (A Business Corporation) 
Instructor 500 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Instructor 750 Please send me, without obligation, the SVE literature 
Instructor 1000 checked below: ra: i ; 
(0 Educational [ Protestant Religious subjects 


be ony ak F (0 Catholic Religious subjects 

alia seasaeh ee ee “ C0 Booklet, “Teaching with a Filmstrip” 
Name.. : ; 

School (or Church) 

Address 











SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 











SAFE DRIVING 


Each year more and more schools are 
cither starting safe-driving courses or 
are expanding those already in progress. 
Most applicable in my own school, 
Montelair (N. J.) High School, is the 
theory part of such courses. With us 
this is required of all members of the 
junior class, once a week for one semes- 
ter. Passing the final examination fulfills 
that part of the state requirement for 
licensing and helps with the insurance 
rates. The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters recently announced that 
completing approved high 
school driver education can now enjoy 
a ten per cent reduction on their car 


, 
students 


msurance, 
There is an abundance of driver edu- 
cation material, no matter what your 


state requirements may be. In Mont- 
clair we prefer the reference shelf idea 
to textbooks. We find the following 
book useful: Sportsmanlike Driving 
(published by the AAA); accompanying 
it is an excellent “Project Workbook in 
Driver Education.” Two excellent new 
books are: Let’s Drive Right (Scott 
Foresman), and Man and the Motor 
Car (Prentice-Hall), compiled by the 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. 

In addition to such books, we also 
use visual aids in our safe driving 
course. There are fine films to be rented, 
bought, or obtained free. Our people 
have made good use of Look Who's 
Driving, a 12-minute animated cartoon 
in color put out by the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company. And the Dept. of 





Useful Tools and Methods 


Law and Public Safety in New Jersey 
has in its film library Short Stops, and 
Drunk Driving, both well done. 

On the matter of films, several others 
(AAA productions) have come to my 
attention and look promising: Borrowed 


Power, an attitude-building film for 
high school students; Mickey's Big 


Chance, for pre-driving junior high 
groups; Dick Wakes Up, another for 
the younger teen-agers and _ stressing 
play and walking dangers involving 
traffic. If you want a film for upper ele- 
mentary grades there is The Talking 
Car. One of the outstanding pamphlets 
on safe driving is Tommy Gets the Keys 
(appearing originally in Scholastic 
Magazines), available free from the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. —RoLAND BARKER 





TITLE COST 





Winter Driving Can Be free 
Safe Driving 

Here’s How We Lick Night 
Driving (and others) 

Foreign Language Edu- 15¢ 
cation in the Second- 
ary School 

English and the Second- 
ary School Program 

The Slow Learner in the 
Average Classroom 


15¢ 


50+ 
quont. disc.) 


Freedom of Speech and 25« 
Press 
How Children Learn to 15¢ 


Read (Bulletin +7) 
How Child:enlearn About 15¢ 
Human Rights (Bull. +9) 


Save Your Sight 25¢ 
Fact Kit free 
(Comic Mag. Assn. of (limit. quant.) 
America) 


25« 
(quant. disc.) 


The Learning Process 


High School Youth and free 
Military Guidance 
Occupations and Indus- 
tries in 
The Six N. E. States 55¢ 
Middle Atlantic States 50¢ 
East N. Central States 60¢ 
West N. Central States 60 
East S. Central States 40¢ 





DESCRIPTION 


reprints of single page 
ads appecring in 
Scholastic Magazines 


booklets; 10-34 pp.; 
many met. N. Y., 
N. J. schools repre- 


sented on committee 


booklet; 59 pp.; text 


booklets; 16 pp.; il- 
lus; U. S. Office of 
Education pub. 


COMMENTS 





timely tips on important driving hazards; 
how to eliminate danger; excellent bulletin 
board material; all secondary school grades 


material carefully developed, concisely 
stated; up-to-date presentation; for all teach- 
ers and administrators, all secondary grades 





inclusive treatment of topic; historical ap- 


proach; social studies classes especially 


cover basic situations; variety of scope; 
elem. levels, but significant for upper grade 
teachers and administrators 


pamphlet; 28  pp.; 
text, tabulations, 


drawings 





kit contains 8 pam- 
phlets; 5-6 pp. each 


booklet; 33 pp.; text 
and bibliog.; cartoon 
illus. 


attractive 13 pp. 
booklet; illus. 


pamphlets; 80-100 
pp.; chiefly statistical; 
charts, tabulations, 
text 


numerous phases of sight saving; includes 
section on school problems; fine for science, 
health groups 

gives approach to vital matter from C.M.A.A. 
angle; added background material 


beginnings and development of learning 
process; for teachers all levels; developed by 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers 


good general basic advice; stresses “stay in 
school”; counselors and students 


inclusive survey given; regional breakdown 
by separate booklets; of major use for 
counselors, business and practical arts teach- 
ers; other regions to follow 











SOURCE 





Dept. of Public Relations 
General Motors 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Metropolitan School Study 
Council 

525 W. 120th St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 


Carrie C. Catt Memorial Fund 
Freedom Agenda Committee 
164 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


s 


Supt. of Documents 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 
22 E. 38th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Comic Mag. Assn. of America 
41 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





National Education Assn. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Obtain at any U. S. Army 
Recruiting Office 


Supt. of Documents 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 





When you write for aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 45-T. 








Teaching Guide 


for this 


Yalta (p. 10) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


Although release of the secret Yalta 
conference papers tells us nothing sub- 
stantially new about the agreements 
reached, they do indicate the nature of 
the bargaining which entered into the 
agreements. These provided for division 
of Germany into occupation zones, en- 
try of Russia into the war against Japan 
in return for territorial concessions, pro- 
vision for an independent Poland, and 
the formation of the United Nations. 
The wisdom of publishing the papers 
at this time has stirred a political con- 
troversy in the United States and has 
brought forth criticism from abroad. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To review the provisions of the Yalta 
agreements and to consider the impli- 
cations of publication of the secret 
documents. 


Motivation 


Do you believe that the public has a 
right to know about all agreements 
reached by our diplomats. at their con- 
ferences with representatives of other 
nations? Defend your point of view. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Come up to the Scholastic News 
Map of the world and point out those 
areas which were affected by the Yalta 
agreements. Describe one of the agree- 
ments, 

2. Why is it important to know the 
historical background at the time the 
agreements were reached? 

3. If it were possible to change the 
agreements reached at Yalta, what is 
one change you would favor? 

4. Leading Democrats have charged 
that publication of the Yalta papers is 


a political maneuver. Leading Republi- | 


can have defended release as a public 
service. What is your point of view? 
Defend it. 


Application 

Do you think that release of the Yalta 
papers will have an effect on future 
international conferences in which our 
diplomats participate? Explain. 


Titanium (p. 13) 

American History, Economics 

Digest of the Article ; 
Titanium is a tough, lightweight 

metal that can stand up under scorch- 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you trying to “cover” too much? If your curriculum is organized 
along subject matter lines, you are probably wondering how you can be 
expected to complete the term’s work. You are not alone in this boat. Some 
of us have met this problem by taking part of the curriculum as suggestive 
rather than prescriptive. Either leave out what you regard as dispensable 
or assign it for reading without attempting to cover it in class. This latter 
approach is sound. It is quite impossible to cover everything assigned in 
class, daily. Analyze the assignment to cull from it those vital materials 
which lend themselves best to achievement of Social Studies objectives. 
You will then be making teaching more meaningful and at the same time 





end the mad rush to cover ground.—H. L. H. 








ing heat. Defense officials see it as a 
“natural” for the interior of jet engines, 
and there are numerous other commer- 
cial uses. The high cost of producing 
titanium explains why it is not used 
more widely. But production is ap- 
proaching 35,000 tons annually, al- 
though only 3 tons were produced in 
1949. 

Private industry is being encouraged 
by the Federal Government to increase 
production and to search for cheaper 
methods of refining titanium ore. 


Aim 

To help students understand the sig- 
nificance of titanium and the role 
played by the Federal Government in 
encouraging private industry to in- 
crease production of this valuable metal. 


Assignment 

1. What is titanium? Compare it 
with steel and aluminum. 

2. Explain the importance of tita- 
nium to our national defense. 
‘ 3. Describe some of the possible 
commercial uses of titanium. 

4. How is the Federal Government 
encouraging production of titanium? 


5. Some producers regard comments 
on titanium as “big talk”; others are 
looking forward to the “Titanium Age.” 
Account for the differences in view- 
point. 

Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you (show of 
hands) knew little or nothing about 
titanium before reading the article in 
Senior Scholastic? Why should we be 
interested in this metal? 

2. If you were in Congress would 
you vote for appropriations to encour- 
age production of titanium? Defend 
your vote. 

3. How is the Federal Government 
helping private industry to produce 
more titanium? 

4. What reasons have we for think- 
ing that other countries are interested 
in titanium production? Why is it im- 
portant that the United States keep 
the lead in titanium production? 

5. Tell us what life might be like in 
a “Titanium Age.” Do you think such 
an “Age” is only big talk? Why? 

6. What difference does it make to 
us if titanium production increases, re- 
mains at the present level or declines? 





TEACHING GUIDE APRIL 13 TO APPEAR AS INSERT 


The extra pages of Senior Scholastic which distinguish the teacher edition 
from the student edition will be inserted in the middle of the magazine in 
next week’s (April 13) issue, and printed on colored paper for™ quick 
identification when the package is opened. 

The April 13 issue, Teacher Edition, will include, besides the regular 





lesson plan material and Listenables & Lookables, an outline of Senior 
Scholastic’s editorial plans for next term. Teachers are asked to place their 
tentative orders now for next fall. Renewal order cards have been sent to 
all current subscribers. Please place your tentative order.now for next fall. 
It may be revised to meet your actual needs after classes are organized 
in September. 





















TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Things to De 

Have a science-minded student talk 
to the class on the manufacture of 
titanium. The student can be encour- 
aged to illustrate his talk with simple 
drawings on the blackboard (“chalk 
talk”). 


“Right-to-Work” Laws (p. 7) 
Economics, American History, Problems ef 





Digest of the Arguments 


Eighteen states now have “right-to- 
work” laws which, in effect, outlaw any 
form of compulsory union membership. 
Those who urge the repeal of such laws 
argue that union strength in collective 
bargaining is undermined if “free rid- 
ers’ are permitted to hold jobs in union 
shops; that the real purpose of the laws 
is to “bust” unions; that requiring a 
worker to join a union is an aspect of 
majority rule; that union membership is 
only one of many conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Proponents argue that any form of 
compulsory union membership is con- 
trary to American ideals of freedom; 
that “right-to-work” laws are a check 
on union abuses; that states with such 
laws have shown greater industrial 
progress than nearby states without 
such laws; that the laws do not pro- 
hibit union membership. 


Aim 


To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against “right-to-work” 
laws which are on the statute books of 
18 states. 
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COMING UPI 


- In Future Issues 


April 13, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: Austria — 
Meeting point between East and West 
in the cold war; Austria’s status since 
World War II; efforts to write a treaty 
of peace for Austria; testing ground of 
Soviet Russia's intentions. 

National Affairs Article: Montgomery 
Ward Holds an Election—The struggle 
for control of Montgomery Ward; the 
factions and what each side represents; 
what the struggle illustrates; how cor- 
porate wealth is owned and controlled. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Secret 
vs. Open Diplomacy—Is it in the best 
interests of peace for diplomatic nego- 


tiations to be conducted openly?—A pro . 


and con diseussion in which both sides 
of this question are examined. 


= 


Assignment 

In parallel columns outline the argu- 
ments for and against “right-to-work” 
laws. (Avoid use of the exact words in 
bold type which head each of the argu- 
ments in thé article.) 


Things to Do 

Have the class assemble as the state 
legislature. A bill has been introduced 
to provide “right-to-work” legislation 
(or to repeal it in states which have 
such a law). Students in the class can 
express themselves on the proposed 
legislation. The presiding officer (chair- 
man) can take a vote on the question 
at the end of the debate. 


[BOOKS 


NEWEST EDITION 
How To SAVE 
YQuR 


TAX 
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Green in Collier's 





“I'm sorry, but a man from the Internal Rev- 
enue office came in and bought them all.” 





Uncle Sam‘s Population Boom 
(p. 15) 
American History, Economics ~ 
In “History Behind the Headlines” 
we consider the impact of the popula- 
tion boom in the United States on va- 
rious age groups in the popiilation and 
on our standard of living. 


Aim 

To help students understand the out- 
look for population growth in the Unit- 
ed States and the implications of such 
growth for America and the world. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In the 1930's scientists believed 
that our population was leveling off. 
Today, scientists are predicting that 
our population will have doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 2000. Why is this so? 

2. What are some of the important 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration before any one can predict 
population growth in a country? 

3. Why should we in the United 
States be concerned about world pop- 
ulation growth? 


Things to Do 

The class statisticians can take the 
population growth figures given in the 
opening paragraphs and construct a 
graph showing predicted population for 
the U. S., 1955-1965. 


Film Producer (p. 6) 


Careers 
Discussion Questions 


1. How did Hall Bartlett prepare for 
his career as a film producer? 

2. What does he mean by the word 
“integrity” applied to his work? How 
might the word be used in the career 
or job you are thinking about? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
I. Yalta: a-4; b-1; c-2; d-3. 
Il. Titanium: a-1; b-3; c-3; d-4; e-4; £-2; 


g-l. 
Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-NS. 
IV. Right-to-Work: a-1; b-2; c-5; d-4. 
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Briefing on the Air Force 


(Cover story on p. 2 ) 


Air Force photo 
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This Easter use 
sure-fire, super handy 


G-E YJ 2 riash Bulbs! 
only OF 
Get the Easter pictures you want 


everytime. New super-sensitive primer 
makes General Electric M2 Flash Bulbs 
sure-fire, even on weakened batteries. 
New quick-flash filament makes ’em 

the easiest flashing bulbs you ever 

used. And they’re so handy. 

Get tiny-but-powerful G-E M2 Flash 
Bulbs today to cover your Easter activities 


... and take a pocketful 


each 


Suggested retail price 






« MMi y, 
Py @ “% to the Easter Parade. 
ai mans ‘ys Whether you use M2, No. 5, No. 8, 
oe t wt wu k or SM ,.. remember, G-E surefire 
joy lems a. flask bulbs always serve you best. 
1930 


They're the product of 25 years 
of flash bulb leadership. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The jet pilot and the WAF (Woman in the Air 
Force) on our cover are explaining operations 
to two high school students. Scenes such as this 
are being repeated at Air Force bases ail over 
the country every day of the week as career- 
minded young men and women are conducted 
on tours of installations. There they get fivst- 
hand information on Air Force opportunities. 

Male high school graduates can apply for 
technical specialist or iedetion Cadet (Pijer and 
Aircraft Observer) tr 
also await the girls in the War. Devel, free 
medical and dental care, free insurance, and 
other benefits are offered to enlistees. 

However, there is one point the Air Force 
would like to impress upon all high school 
students: Stay in school; get your diploma. That 
is the best way for you to help Uncle Sam. 

























Hout il... 


When other girls of her age were out with their boy friends 
of a Saturday night, Marilyn sat home with Rover. 
Good, old faithful Rover .. . he didn’t mind the trouble* 
that put Marilyn in wrong wherever she went. 


Even your best friend won t tell you 


The insidious thing about *halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
is that you, yourself, seldom realize you're guilty of it 
. . and even your best friend won't tell you. 


You needn't be a wallflower 


Why risk offending needlessly? And why trust to 
lesser precautions that deodorize only 
momentarily? Why not let Listerine Antiseptic 
look after your breath with that wonderful 
germ-killing action? Listerine instantly 

stops bad breath and keeps it stopped usually 
for hours on end . . . four'times better 
than any tooth paste. 


No tooth paste hills odor germs 
like this... instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you what no 
tooth paste does. Listerine instantly kills 
bacteria . . . by millions—stops bad breath 
instantly, and usually for hours on end. 


You see, far and away the most common 
cause of offensive breath is the bacterial 
fermentation of proteins which “a 
are always present in the mouth. And ie ° 
research shows that your brecath stays - ‘ “ by 
sweeter longer, depending upon the degree to 


, 


which you reduce germs in the mouth. 


The most widely used 
antiseptic in the world 






Listerine clinically proved 
d times better than tooth paste 


Is it any wonder Listerine Antiseptic in recent 
clinical tests averaged at least four tirfres more 
effective in stopping bad breath odors than the 
chlorophyll products or tooth pastes it was tested PP sete 
against? Make it a habit to always gargle Listerine, The Lambert Company 
the most widely used antiseptic in the world. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC STOPS BAD BREATH 


4 times better than any tooth paste 

















“You mean I’m 





Sure you are, Bobby! Not right away, of course, 
but some day you're going to quit work and just 
take things easy. And while we're not suggesting 
that you spend much time now in daydreaming 
about those carefree days, we are suggesting 
that you do some hardheaded thinking about re- 
tirement whenever you buy an insurance policy. 

Make sure, for example, that your insurance 
provides for retirement—or can be converted at 
a later date to a policy that does. And make sure 
that the policy you select pays generously. Com- 
panies and policies differ—one policy might pay 
you as much as 8% more than another policy, 
though both cost about the same. 

Make sure too that you start your insurance 
program with a good, sound agent—one who 
can really advise you. Your Mutual Benefit Life 
agent will automatically keep an eye on your 
faraway retirement problems, while he’s figur- 
ing out the best way to take care of your imme- 
diate problems. Besides, your Mutual Benefit 
Life agent represents the company that for 110 
years has been helping young people to use life 


insurance intelligently. 


THE 


Mutual 


gong to retire?” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 @ 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 





















. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More Against Isolatior. 
Dear Editor: 
In answer to the letter from Peggy 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE? 


To make the movie, Unchained, for three months 
producer Hall Bartlett lived as an inmate of 
Chino prison in California, talking to the men, 
learning their problems. Bartlett’s No. 1 rule is: 
“You've got to want to say something, not just 
to make money.” Meet Hall Bartlett in Inter- 
view of the Week—p. 6. 


Should membership in a labor union have any- 
thing to do with a man’s right to a job? 
Eighteen states say “No.” Organized labor says 


Maddox in the February 23 issue, stat- “Yes.” What are the arguments? See Forum 
ing arguments for isolationism, I would Topic of the Week—p. 7. 
like to express my views. 

The United States could no more 
become separated from the rest of the 
world than New York City could be- 
come isolated from the rest of the 
United States. The free countries of 
the world must work together in order 
to insure against aggression from totali- 
tarian governments. 

True, our country is self-sufficient 
(or possibly could be) and we do have 
atomic scientists and the latest new 
inventions, but so do other countries. 
It seems selfish, to me, even to suggest 
that we keep these advantages to our- eae: 
selves instead of promoting an exchange ob 
of ideas which would be beneficial to 
the world as a whole. 

Revamp the United Nations if we 
must, but by all means keep trying. 
Very rarely is war “inevitable.” War 
can dowery little but cause disaster and 
hardship for all countries involved. 

All out-war or nothing? Never! Let’s 
continue to try for world unity the 
sensible way—through the U.N. 

Carol L. Burry 
Milo High School 
Milo, Maine 


The secret papers of the Big Three conference at 
Yalta have been a mystery for more than ten years. 
Now they have been released. What do the papers 
tell us about the historic decisions made at Yalta? 
About Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin? About the 
secrets Stalin hid from the others? What are the les- 
sons to be learned for the future? See “Yalta”—p. 10. 


Titanium is as strong as steel—but 40% lighter. It’s 
more than twice as strong as aluminum, and holds 
up at temperatures that turn other metals to liquids. 
What’s it good for? Jet engines. The wonder metal 
costs $15 a pound in ingots, and Uncle Sam buys 
nearly all produced. See “Titan of Metals”—p. 13. 


Tucked away in the Census 
Bureau are the most startling 
statistics in Uncle Sam’s files. 
They show our exploding popu- 
lation. Know what it will be in 
1975? See History Behind the 
Headlines—p. 15. 


Dear Editor: ‘ 

Peggy admits that the U:S. is intelli- 
gent and well advanced, but what kind 
of intelligent nation, which has made 
itself a world power, draws back into 
itself and cares for its own interests, 
letting other, less fortunate, nations 
struggle for themselves against imperi- 
alistic forces? 

Isolationisn only show that 
the U.S. is s : her duties as a 
leader to which other nations look for 
security. I don’t favor war any more 
than anyone else, but if getting- our- 
selves mixed up in other nations’ af- 
fairs is a mistake, isn’t getting other 
nations to depend on us for support 

(Continued on page 22) 


The eagle was a killer and the hunter swore he 
would get him. But the old man, wise in the 
ways of the mountain, said the hunter would 
never get close to the soaring bird. See “Death 
of an Eagle,” the short story by Manuel Kom- 
roff—p. 20. 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 16; What Do 
You Know? p. 19; Crossword Puzzle, p. 22; Jam Session, p. 24; Sports, p. 26; 
Following the Films and Check List, p. 27; Health, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Hall Bartlett, who spent three months 


as a prisoner to make the movie Unchained 


Film Producer 


H OW do you get to be a movie producer? We asked that 
question of Hal] Bartlett, the young producer, writer, 
and director of the recent film Unchained. He simply 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “You make up your mind 
that’s what you want to do, and just stick to it.” 

Bartlett is a tall, handsome man of 31. He had gone to 
Hollywood after his discharge from the Navy in 1946, fully 
determined tg become an actor. He had done amateur the- 
atricals as a boy in his native Kansas City and had appeared 
in college plays at Yale. 

The trip to Hollywood was made with his mustering-out 
pay. “I thought it would all be so eagy,” Bartlett said re- 
cently, striding the floor of a New York hotel suite. “How 
wrong can you be?” Months of discouragement were fol- 
lowed by small roles in such films as The Men, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and the still-unreleased Jet Pilot. 


Grateful for Early Assistance 

“But it all worked out fine in the long run,” Bartlett con- 
tinued. “Through acting, I met Stanley Kramer.” Kramer 
is the producer who startled Hollywood by running a shoe- 
string up into a million-dollar film company. His most recent 
picture is The Caine Mutiny. 

Kramer began to take a personal interest in the intelli- 
gent and serious young actor, encouraging him to learn the 
production end of the business. 

Today, a successful producer in his own right, Bartlett 
still speaks of Kramer with admiration and affection, Since 
expressions of gratitude for early assistance are about as 
rare as blizzards in Hollywood, this alone would single out 
Bartlett as a rather unusual young man. 

Soon after his marriage to actress Lois Butler in 1950, 
Hall determined to quit acting altogether. His first produc- 
tion was Navajo, the story of the education of a little Indian 
boy. The film was released by one of the smaller companies. 
And immediately an amazing thing happened. People rec- 
ognized that Navajo was no ordinary low-budgeted film, 
produced to make the traditional “fast buck.” It won numer- 
ous awards and made easier the production of Bartlett's 
second feature, Crazylegs, the biography of football hero 
Elroy Hirsch. 


vw vv vv QUOTE OF THE WEEK «& wx vw 


You must give some time to your fellow men. Even if it’s 
a little thing, do something for those who have need of help 
for which you get no pay.—Albert Schweitzer 


Even before he began Crazylegs, however, Bartlett had 
come across the.story of Chino prison and its dedicated 
warden, Kenyon J. Scudder. It was Scudder’s contention 
that if most convicts were given a certain amount of author- 
ity and responsibility in jail, they could be rehabilitated 
into useful, decent citizens. He wanted to do away with all 
harsh treatment and the denial of ordinary comforts and 
privileges. He dreamed of an honor prison, a “prison with- 
out walls.” 

Fourteen years ago, Scudder’s dream became an actu- 
ality. The California Department of Correction agreed to 
the experiment. Thirty-seven carefully selected prisoners 
were transferred to Chino. It has remained in successful 
operation, now housing upwards of 2,600 men. 

Bartlett first read about Chino in Scudder’s autobiog- 
raphy, Prisoners Are People. Fired with enthusiasm, he 
called on the elderly warden—only to find that Scudder had 
already turned down studio offers of as much as $50,000 
for his story. He was afraid of Hollywood’s customary “sen- 
sational” arnroach. When Hall promised that final script 
approva’ wouk! rest with Scudder and the men of Chino, 
the deal was set. Scudder accepted $2,500 for his book, all 
that Bariiett could afford to pay. 

To create a screenplay that would be true to the spirit 
of the prison, Bartlett actually arranged for his own impris- 
onment, For three months he lived as a prisoner of Chino, 
talking to the men and learning their problems. 


“You've Got to Want to Say Something” 

Eventually, Bartlett’s persistent questioning gave him 
away and he had to admit that he had come there to write 
a movie. By that time, however, he had won the confidence 
of the men. “Most of them,” he said, “were more than will- 
ing to talk to me. Their main concern was. that I show Chino 
just as it is.” 

To insure this, Bartlett did most of his shooting at Chino, 
and many of the men who turn up in Unchained are its 
inmates. Even the dialogue, to some extent, comes from 
notes Bartlett made during his “prison term.” 

Bartlett’s rules for a young producer are simple; “He 
should make only those pictures in which he believes com- 
pletely,” he stated. “You've got to want to say something, 
not just to make money. If money is all you want, it’s a lot 
easier to take a job with somebody else.” 

“Integrity” is the word Bartlett likes best, and the word 
that best typifies his productions. —ArRTHUR KNIGHT 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





The Right 
to Work 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should “right-to-work” laws passed 
by some of the states be repealed? 


Twin Giants—-Says one side: Right-to-work laws curb power 
of giant unions, as other laws ‘urb power of giant industry. 
Says ather side: Real purpose of laws is to bust the unions. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Should membership in a labor union have anything to 
do with a man’s right to a job? 

Eighteen states say “No!” These states have “right-to- 
work” laws which say, in effect: No person shall be de- 
prived of the right to work at his chosen occupation be- 
cause of membership in a union or beeause of refusal to 
join a union. 

In other words, a man’s right to a job—say these states 
—should not be influenced by (1) whether he joins a 
labor organization, (2) whether he once belonged to a 
union and quit or got thrown out, or (3).whether he 
never belonged to any unior at all. 

The effect of such laws is to forbid the closed shop, 
the union shop, and any other form of compulsory union 
membership. 

A closed shop is one in which only union members can 
get and hold jobs. A union shop is one in which anyone 
can get a job provided he joins the union within a specified 
time after getting the job. Any business which employs 
both union and non-union help is generally called an 
open shop. Some labor-management contracts call for 


maintenance of membership. This means that manage- 
ment agrees not to keep in its employ any member who 
fails to remain in “good standing” with the union (that is, 
pay his dues). But workers are not compelled to join the 
union if they do not want to. 

The Taft-Hartley labor law of 1947 says that unions 
can force employers to discharge workers who refuse to 
join unions or to pay dues after they have joined. But 
another section of the Taft-Hartley law permits the states 
—if they wish—to outlaw all forms of compulsory union- 
ism (closed shop and union shop). 

Eighteen states have enacted such laws-—Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia. “Right-to-work” laws are being con- 
sidered in several more states, and there is a move to 
create national “right-to-work” laws. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Delaware had such laws, 
but repealed them. Labor leaders want all other states’ 
“right-to-work” laws repealed too. Should these laws be 
repealed? Here are the arguments on both sides. 


YES! 


1. “Right-to-work” laws undermine 
the right to collective bargaining. 

Unions are a fundamental part of 
America today. If we look at the past 
150 years of our history, we can see 
that working conditions improved as 
union strength increased. 

Unless a union is strong, it has little 
bargaining power with management. 
That is why unions have long sought to 
build up their strength by the closed 
shop and the union shop. 





Federal laws require unions to rep- 
resent all the workers in a craft or 
company—not just those who are mem- 
bers of the union. Therefore, any bene- 
fits won by a union at the collective 
bargaining table are shared by all the 
workers in a company. Yet the cost of 
supporting the union is borne only by 
union members—from their dues. Isn’t 
it only fair and just, then, for unions to 
seek an agreement, such as a union 
shop, that will prevent “free riders” 
from reaping the benefits without bear- 
ing any of the burdens? 

As Neill Chamberlain ‘of Yale’s eco- 


nomics faculty puts it: “The non-paying 
non-member serves as a constant, im-* 
plicit taunt to the paying member of 
what a sucker he is. And this is a threat 
to the union’s very survival, and hence 
to the collective bargaining relationship 
which a majority has favored.” 
“Right-to-work” laws may work fine 
for a few selfish individuals who want 
to be “free riders.” But where a ma- 
jority of the members want:a union 
shop and are willing to pay for it, they 
should also be able to have a union 
shop. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has, in the past few decades, up- 
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held law after law which strengthened 
the rights of collective bargaining. 

Last month the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference of the Methodist 
Church reported that “the church can- 
not speak of the fuller and better life 
unless . . . the worker can secure some 
voice in the conditions under which he 
obtains his livelihood. The rignt-to- 
work law does not offer the worker that 
security. In fact, it would weaken it.” 


2. The real purpose of “‘right-to-work” 
laws is union-busting. 

By weakening the strength of unions 
in collective bargaining, “right-to-work” 
laws reveal their true purpose: to make 
unions ineffective and, thus, to “break” 
them. The real purpose of these laws 
is to make it tough for unions to organ- 
ize workers. 

“Right-to-work” laws “seek the de- 
struction of the trade union movement, 
the abridgment of democratic rights 
which it has taken decades to secure, 
and the undermining of one of the 
strongest pillars of American democ- 
racy.” So says the president of the 
American Jewish Congress, Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein. “They do so,” he says, “by 
outlawing union security arrangements 
which enable unions to enlist the widest 
moral and financial support for their 
policies, thus increasing their collective 
bargaining strength.” 

What many supporters of “right-to- 
work” laws fail to realize is this; a 
strong union can be a help to manage- 
ment as well as to the workers. Take 
this example reported by Elinore More- 
house Herrick, personnel director of 
the New York Herald Tribune: “Back 
in 1948, we were having a dreadful 
time with absenteeism, I put the prob- 
lem to the Newspaper Guild. They 
studied the records | had compiled and 
got out a leaflet to all in the bargaining 
unit warning that the Guild would not 
tolerate malingerers, and would support 
management in discipline of such cases. 
The result was spectacular!” 

This is just one incident. But it indi- 
cates that people who want to cut the 
throat of unionism may also be cutting 
the throat of management at the same 
time. 


3. “Right-to-work” laws run contrary 
to majority rule. 


Union shops are no more unfair or 
undemocratic than the U. S. Congress 
or our state legislatures. The represen- 
tatives of a majority of the citizens pass 
laws which members of the minority 
party may not like. Yet these minority 
party members have to obey such laws. 

If a citizen doesn’t like a law that the 
majority party has passed, what can he 
do? He can work within our demo- 
cratic system to get a new Congress- 
man in the next election or to get Con- 


gress to change the law. Similarly, a 
worker does not have to agree with all 
the policies of his union. But he can 
work—within the union—for policies he 
favors. And he can vote to change the 
officials who recommended policies he 
doesn’t favor. This is the democratic 
way. 

“Right-to-work” laws give a non- 
union member an unfair advantage over 
his fellow-workers who want a union 
shop. They let a few profit from the 
labor, efforts, time, and sacrifice of the 
majority who want the union. They 
make a mockery of the democratic ideal 
of “the majority rules.” 

Furthermore, the question of a union 
shop vs. an open shop should be left 
up to each individual company and its 
workers to decide for themselves—at 
the bargaining table. State legislatures 
should keep out—and let management 
and labor work out their own contracts 


-as they see fit. 


4. “Right-to-work” laws are mis- 
named. There’s no such thing as an ab- 
solute right to work. 


The term “right-to-work” is mislead- 
ing. Actually, there’s no such thing. 
Any “right” to work is, at best, a “con- 
ditional”: right. All workers have to 
accepf conditions of employment. They 
must, first of all, be qualified for a job 
and must be accepted by the employer. 
They must report at a specified time, 
and work so many hours. They must 
obey company rules and regulations. 
They must accept certain deductions 
from their wages for social security, in- 
come tax, pension plans, etc. 

No one seems to get excited over 
these restrictions on the worker's per- 
sonal freedom and “rights.” It’s under- 
stood that if a worker accepts a job he 
also accepts the conditions of employ- 
ment. So why shouldn’t those condi- 
tions also include union membership if 
the majority of workers in a company 
want a union? 

Here’s what a Protestant minister has 
to say on that—the Rev. Dr. W. G. 
Muelder, dean of Boston University’s 
School of Theology: “Since collective 
bargaining is, under present circum- 
stances, a proved condition. of stable 
industrial relations, a worker has a 
moral obligation to accept his share of 
responsibility through membership in 
organized labor.” 

The Rev. William J. Kelly, a Catho- 
lic priest of New York, puts it this way: 
“At first blush the declared objectives 
[of “right-to-work” laws] seem quite 
harmless and persuasive. But that is far 
from the reality of the economic arena, 
and they conflict with social morality. 
. .. Man doesn’t have an absolute right. 
A right to work is a relative right, and 
is related to the other rights of indi- 
viduals and groups.” 





Unions are based on the practical 
ground of the right of representation. 
“Right-to-work” laws try to interfere 
with that real right by arguing about 
a phony “right.” 

These laws are not a bad dream that 
will go away if we just leave them 
alone. They must be repealed. 


1, Any form of compulsion is contrary 
to all American ideals of freedom. 

“Right-to-work” laws protect the 
right of every individual in America to 
work for a living regardless of whether 
or not he is a member of a labor or- 
ganization. 

The basic issue raised by the laws is 
this: Should any employee be forced 
to join or pay dues to a union in order 
to hold his job? Attempts to bring in 
other issues—such as the “rights” to col- 
lective bargaining or the “rights” of 
majority rule—are side-stepping the 
main issue! 

State “right-to-work” laws merely 
endorse ideals already in the U. S. Con- 
stitution. Federal Judge E. C. Nelson 
of Amarillo, Texas, made this clear last 
year in deciding a case between a 
union and the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Judge Nelson said that “the making 
and enforcing of a union shop con- 
tract” would deprive both management 
and workers of rights guaranteed them 
under the Constitution. These, he said, 
are the rights of assembly, petition, and 
freedom of speech (guaranteed by the 
First Amendment); the right not to be 
deprived of pruperty without due proc- 
ess of law (Fifth Amendment) ; and the 
right of states to retain powers not 
given to the Federal Government 
(Tenth Amendment). 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the United Nations 
in 1948, says in Article XX: “1. Every- 
one has the right to freedom of peace- 
ful assembly and association. 2. No one 
may be compelled to belong to an asso- 
ciation.” “Right-to-work” laws endorse 
that world-wide ideal. 

If unions are worrying about 
strength, it might do them some good 
to look up the writings of Samuel Gom- 
pers, founder of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Gompers opposed the 
closed shop and believed firmly in the 
strength that comes to labor from free 
association. 

More recently, Governor Gordon 
Persons of Alabama had this to say: 
“Our churches are the greatest organi- 
zations in the world. They have done 
much for all mankind. Yet, no citizen is 
forced to belong to any church, or re- 
quired to pay dues. Unquestionably, 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and other service organ- 
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izations have done much to provide 
benefits to our veterans. Yet, it is not 
required of any veteran that he be 
forced to join any of the service organi- 
ations or required to pay dues to any 
of them.” 

Many of those who favor compulsory 
unionism admit that it violates individ- 
ual freedom. But they try to make ex- 
cuses for this violation—justifying it on 
various economic, social, or moral 
grounds. If we let our freedoms be nib- 
bled away today by such excuses, 
somebody will take a bigger bite out of 
them tomorrow with some other excuse. 


2. “Right-to-work” laws check abusive 
labor power. 


Union leaders are forever trying to 
justify their policies by pointing out 
how “oppressive” employers, would be 
if there weren’t unions. However, the 
fact is that when unions become large 
and powerful they, too, can. be as op- 
pressive to the individual worker as the 
“slave-driving boss” of the last century. 

“Intolerance in unions e/juals if it 
does not exceed the intolerance of the 
Spanish Inquisition.” So contends T. R. 
Iserman, a New York attorney. “Most 
employees in unionized industries are 
in far greater fear of the unions than 
they are of their employers.” he says. 

Henry Hazlitt, a news analyst for 
Newsweek magazine, wrote recently 
that “to compel a man to join a union 
as a condition of holding his job puts 
irresponsible power in the’ hands of 
union bosses.” 

“Right-to-work” laws, therefore, will 
help check abuses which arise when 
labor bosses get too powerful. As Lord 
Acton said many years ago: “Power 
tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” A union shop—in 
which all workers must join the union 
or lose their jobs—gives the union bosses 
such absolute power. 

Our history is full of examples of 
laws that we’ve passed to prevent any 
group from gaining too much power. 
That is why we have anti-trust laws 
and laws that limit the power of banks. 
And that is why we need “right-to- 
work” laws. 


3. “Right-to-work” laws are good for 
the country’s prosperity. 


“Right-to-work” laws lead to a wider 
expansion of industry. They create 
more jobs at good wages than does the 
union shop or other union Agreements 
that restrict the right to work, 

This is not just a theory, A recent 
survey proves it. Last year the Mis- 
souri Chamber of Commerce compared 
conditions in states having “right-to- 
work” laws with those in’ Missouri, 
which doesn’t have such a law. Here is 
what W. R. Brown, the organization’s 
research director, reports: 
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Right-to-Wreck—Labor argues that the real purpose of these laws is to wreck 
unions. But, says the other side, compulsory union membership is undemocratic. 


“We have found that the rates of 
wage increase have been greater than 
in Missouri. And perhaps more signifi- 
cant from the broader economic view- 
point, we found that all save one of 
the right-to-work states had had much 
greater economic growth than Mis- 
souri.” 

“There is growing evidence,” contin- 
ues Mr. Brown, “that right-to-work 
laws are having a favorable effect on 
industrial development in those states 
which have such laws. As a case in 
point, there is the recent location of a 
$3,500,000 industry in Gainesville, 
Texas. Locations in both Oklahoma and 
Texas were considered. While the de- 
cision was being made, the Oklahoma 
legislature failed to pass a proposed 
right-to-work law which was pending 
there. This tipped the scales in favor 
of the Texas location.” 


4. “Right-to-work” laws are not anti- 
labor laws. They simply leave unionism 
up to the free choice of the individual. 

Labor leaders fought for many long 
years to win laws which make it illegal 
for an employer to deny a job to a per- 
son because of union membership. Isn’t 
it a matter of simple justice also to give 
the non-union worker the right to a 
job without having to join a union? 

Laws which give the worker com- 

lete freedom of choice are not “anti- 

bor” laws. They are, instead, an ex- 
pression of America’s sense of fair play 
and dislike of coercion. 

Besides, Federal law provides safe- 


guards for unions which no state law 


can interfere with. For example, em- 
ployers can’t prevent employees from 
selecting a union to bargain for them. 
Also, employers are required to bar- 
gain with the union. Employees can- 
not be dismissed for choosing to join 
and support the union. All that “right- 
to-work” laws do is say that employees, 
likewise, cannot be fired for failure to 
join or pay dues to a union. 

From 1934 to 1951, the Railway La- 
bor Act specifically forbade all attempts 
to compel workers to belong to unions. 
Yet during these years the unions in 
the railroad industry increased their 
membership three-fold! Can “right-to- 
work” laws thus be called anti-labor 
laws? 

The only unions which have any- 
thing to fear from these laws are those 
which know they couldn’t win members 
or the support of their members unless 
they used force. 

There are such unions. The C.I.O., 
for example, has recently expelled a 
number of large and important unions 
because these unions were dominated 
by Communists. But that has not ended 
the power of these or other Red-led 
unions—because of union shop agree- 
ments! The choice, without “right-to- 
work” laws, is: become a member or 
lose your job! 

The basic strength of a union—as 
with any organization—comes from the 
free choice of its members. “Right-to- 
work” Jaws affirm the principle that a 
man has the right to join or not to join 
a union, as he freely chooses. These 
laws should not be renealed 















OW it can be told. After ten years 

of mystery, the secret papers of the 
Big Three conference at Yalta have 
been published and released by the 
State Department. 

For years to come, historians with 
perfect “20-20 hindsight” will be evalu- 
ating these papers. 

It was at Yalta, a summer resort in 
southern Russia, that the three top 
Allied leaders of World War II—Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt of the 
United States, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Britain, and Premier Joseph 
Stalin of Soviet Russia—met from Feb- 
ruary 4 through February 11, 1945. 

During these fateful eight days the 
three men tried to—and did—reshape 
the world we live in now. 

For ten years, a continuing contro- 
versy has raged over the meaning of 
this momentous meeting. No other 
Allied conference during World War II 
has stirred up as much discussion and 
disagreement. 

The record released by the State De- 


partment is a voluminous one—834 
printed pages, more than 400,000 
words. It consists of minutes of the 


meetings of the Big Three, and memo- 
randums and telegrams that were 


exchanged. 


The War at That Time 


None of these documents was made 
public at the close of the Yalta meeting, 
for the Allies were then still engaged 
in war with Nazi Germany and Japan. 
It was not until 1947—two years after 
World War II had ended—that an “of- 
ficial protocol” of the proceedings was 
issued. And this gave barely a brief 
summary of the Big Three decisions. 

To understand the significance of the 
Yalta conference, it is. important to 





THE THREE MUSKETEERS—This 
cartoon commenting on Allied 
unity during World War Il was 
published December 30, 1944. 





view it in the light of the military situa- 
tion at that time. 

In February 1945, Allied victory 
over the Axis Powers (Nazi Germany 
and Japan) seemed assured. Both the 
Nazis and the Japanese were on the 
defensive. The Allies held the upper 
hand in Asia as well as in Europe. 

In Europe, the Western Allies had 
liberated France, cleared the Nazis 
from Belgium, and had penetrated the 
Siegfried Line (the German line of 
defense along the French border). They 
were mounting a powerful, three- 
pronged attack against the heart of 
Germany. 

On the Eastern front, the Soviet Red 
Army had crossed the Oder River and 
had driven within 30 miles of Berlin. 

Allied military leaders estimated that 
Nazi Germany would surrender on July 
1 at the earliest. Actually, the Nazis 
gave up on May 7, 1945. 

In Asia, at the time, the Japanese 
were retreating in Burma and the 
Philippines. Manila had just been lib- 
erated. The U. S. was gathering an 
assault force for a landing on Iwo Jima. 
This landing was set for February 19. 
The U. S. air attack on the Japanese 
home islands had been stepped up by 
B-29’s flying from bases in China and 
the Mariana Islands. 

Still ahead lay the battle for Okinawa 
and the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb in Hiroshima. (The A-bomb had 
not been tested at that time. However, 
President Roosevelt had already been 
advised that the first bomb, with the 
force of 10,000 tons of TNT, would be 
ready by August 1, 1945.) 

The Combined British and U. S. 
Chiefs of Staff reported to Churchill 
and Roosevelt at Yalta on February 9 
that it would take 18 months to subdue 
Japan after Cermany was beaten. It 


YALTA CONFERENCE 


The Yalta documents take us behind the scenes 
during eight days that changed the course of history 


The Big 3 







would probably require a bloody in- 
vasion of the Japanese home islands. 
Actually, Japan threw in the towel on 
August 14, 1945—about three months 
after Germany surrendered. 

Such then was_the military picture 
when the Big Three leaders and their 
close advisers gathered in the old Czar- 
ist palace at Yalta, on the shores of 
the Black Sea. 


Behind the Scenes 


The conference was originally pro- 

posed by President Roosevelt for July 
1944, but seven months elapsed before 
the Big Three got together. There was 
disagreement between’ the Western 
leaders and the Soviet dictator on a 
meeting place. At first northern Scot- 
land was suggested, later Egypt, Tur- 
key, Italy or Jerusalem. However, Stalin 
stubbornly insisted that the conference 
be held on Soviet soil. He claimed that 
his doctor advised him not to take long 
trips. 
On February 2, 1945—two days be- 
fore the opening of the Yalta conference 
—the two Western leaders, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
held a brief meeting on the Mediter- 
ranean island of Malta. 

The released Yalta papers include— 
among weightier matters—a whimsical, 
rhymed invitation from Churchill to 
Roosevelt for their Malta rendezvous. 

The “top-secret-personal” note sent 
by Churchill to the President read: 

“We shall be delighted if you will 
come to Malta. I shall be waiting on 
the quay . Everything can be ar- 
ranged to your convenience. No more 
let us falter! From Malta to Yalta! Let 
nobody alter!” 

Of the Big Three wartime Jeaders, 
only Prime Minister Churchill is still 
alive. President Roosevelt died on April 
12, 1945, two months after the Yalta 
conference; and Soviet dictator Stalin 
died on March 6, 1953. 

Most observers agree that the official 
U. S. record of the Yalta conference, 
as released by the State Department, 
adds little to the essential picture that 


was alreadv known. It discloses no 



















Agreements That Reshaped the World 


“secret deals,” no startling revelations, 
no hitherto-unknown agreements. The 
major decisions made by the Big Three 
at Yalta had been announced long 
before. 

What the Yalta papers do is shed 
light on how these decisions were 
reached. They provide intimate details 
of the proceedings at that historic con- 
ference. They give a frank account of 
the interplay of personalities—the “give 
and take” among Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin. 

There were four principal topics on 
the conference agenda: (1) Control 
over defeated Germany; (2) Soviet 
Russia’s entry into the war against Ja- 
pan; (3) The future of Poland; and 
(4) The formation of the United 
Nations. 

What were the decisions? And what 
—very briefly—were the reasons that led 
to these decisions? 


1. Germany 

The Decision 

The Big Three agreed to disarm de- 
feated Germany and divide the country 
into occupation zones. France (which 
was not represented at the conference) 
was to get a zone of occupation carved 
out of the U. S. and British zones. She 
was to become a member of the four- 
power Allied Control Commission, 
which would rule the defeated country. 

It was further agreed that Germany 
be required to pay reparations (com- 
pensation) for the losses she had caused 
to Allied nations. A reparations com- 
mission was to be set up in Moscow to 
exact payments from the Germans. 

The Big Three also decided to “dis- 
member” Germany—that is, break it up 
into several independent countries. This 
provision was never carried out. (To- 
day Germany is divided in two: West- 
ern Germany is an independent, demo- 
cratic republic; East Germany is a 
satellite state which is controlled by the 
Soviet. ) 


The Background 


All three leaders were united in their 
undisguised hatred for the German en- 
emy. Stalin called them “savages,” and 
the Western leaders agreed with him. 
The Yalta papers quote President 
Roosevelt as saying that “he heped that 
Marshal Stalin would again propose a 
toast to the execution of 50,000 officers 
of the German Army.” 


It was on the issue of reparations 
that Churchill took exception. He, too, 
wanted to make the Germans pay rep- 
arations, but he warned against going 
too far. If you wanted a horse to pull 
a wagon, he said, you would at least 
have to give it fodder. 


2. War Against Japan 
The Decision 

Soviet Russia agreed to join in the 
war against Japan in about “Two or 
three months” after Germany’s defeat. 
Stalin expressed his willingness to do 
so for a price. The price? Russia was 
to get from Japan the southern half of 
Sakhalin Island (which once belonged 
to Russia) and the Kurile Islands 
(which never belonged to Russia). 

In addition, Russia was to receive 
from China special rights in the ports 
of Dairen and Port Arthur. She was also 
to receive a partnership in the Chinese 
Eastern and South Manchurian rail- 
roads. 

These concessions were subject to 
approval by President Chiang Kai-shek 
of China. President Roosevelt said he 
would “take measures” to obtain the 
approval. 


The Background 


The military judgment at the time 
was that Russia must be brought into 
the war to avoid our having to invade 
the Japanese mainland at the cost of 
possibly hundreds of thousands of 
American casualties. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff re- 
ported on February 9, 1945: “We rec- 


ommend that the planning date for the 


end of the war against Japan should 
be set at 18 months after the defeat of 
Germany.” 

Apparently the A-bomb—then still 
untested—did not weigh heavily in the 
military calculations. 

On the other hand, the Yalta record 
shows that British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden spoke up against con- 
ceding too much to the Russians. He 
advised the U. S. on February 1 that 
Russia would fight Japan for Russia’s 
own interest and therefore need not be 
paid a “high price.” 

As it turned out, Russia was at war 
with Japan only six days. She declared 
war on August 8—a day after the U. S. 
dropped the A-bomb on Hiroshima. On 
August 14, the Japanese gave up. 


3. Poland 


The Decision 

The Big Three agreed to merge the 
Soviet-sponsored, pro-Communist “Lub- 
lin Government” of Poland with the 
Western-backed, legitimate Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile, which then had head- 
quarters in London. (The so-called 
“Lublin Government” was set up by 
Russia as the Red Army advanced 
through Poland.) 

The actual wording of the agreement 
called for re-organization of the Lublin 
Government to include “democratic 
leaders from Poland itself’ and from 
the London exile regime. This was to 
be a temporary government. “Free and 
unfettered elections” for a permanent 
government were promised as soon as 
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THE BIG THREE as they made history at Yalta conference in 1945. Leff to right 
are: Winston Churchill, prime minister of Great Britain; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; and Josef Stalin, premier of the Soviet Union. 
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possible after the war. Poland was to 
be “free and independent.” 

The Big Three also pledged free 
democratic elections-i# all other areas 
of “liberated Europe.” 


The Background 

There was more wrangling among 
the Big Three on the future of Poland 
than on any other issue. Both Western 
leaders indicated their suspicion of 
Stalin's intentions in Poland. President 
Roosevelt emphasized that he was wor- 
ried about the political reaction among 
Poles in the U. S. Prime Minister 
Churchill predicted that he would be 
heavily criticized in Parliament. 

But, at that time, the Soviet Red 
Army was already in control of all 
Poland. Apparently the Western leaders 
felt that even a paper promise from 
Stalin way better than no promise at all. 

As it turned out, Stalin never hon- 
ored his pledge of free democratic 
elections in Poland, or in any other 
Eastern European countries “liberated” 
by the Red Army. Today Poland and 
these other countries are . enslaved, 
ruled by Moscow-appointed Commu- 
nist stooges. 


4. The United Nations 

The Decision 

Plans were made for the founding of 
the United Nations at a conference 
in San Francisco to open April 25, 
1945. The United States and Britain 
agreed that Soviet Russia should have 
three votes in the U. N. General As- 
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semb.y (i.e. extra votes for the Russian 
provinces of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia). 

It was also agreed that each of the 
big powers have a veto over “substan- 
tive” (important) U. N. actions—such 
as admission of members, peaceful 
negotiation, and resort to economic or 
military power to enforce peace. But 
the veto could not apply to “procedural” 
(routine) matters. 


The Background 


Roosevelt and Churchill at first re- 
sisted Stalin’s demand for extra seats in 
the General Assembly, but finally gave 
in. The President was concerned about 
reaction at home. He sent notes to 
Churchill and Stalin asking support for 
two extra Assembly votes for the United 
States “to insure wholehearted accep- 
tance by the Congress and the people 
of the United States.” Later the idea 
was dropped. 

There was much discussion about 
veto power. Stalin wanted the veto to 
apply to all matters. The Western lead- 
ers desired a more limited veto. They 
insisted that any country should have a 
right to bring an issue before the Se- 
curity Council without interference 
from the big powers. The result of the 
discussion was a “compromise” between 
the two views. 

Stalin promised that Soviet Russia 
would not abuse its veto power. As it 
turned out, Russia ,has employed the 
veto ruthlessly to block the will of the 
majority in the United Nations. 
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Once Bitten, Twice Shy—The real lesson of the Yalta conference 


Reaction to Publication 


What was the reaction to the U. S. 
publication of the Yalta text? Abroad, 
it aroused considerable resentment. 
British and French newspapers criti- 
cized the United States for its “diplo- 
matic blunder.” In Germany, officials 
were asking why it was necessary to 
stir up old hatreds. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill— 
only surviving member of the wartime 
Big Three—told the House of Commons: 
“I have not seen anything but the ex- 
tracts which now appear in the press. 
Even these disclose some serious mis- 
takes. On general grounds Her Majesty's 
government informed the United States 
that in their view it was undesirable 
that detailed records of important in- 
ternational discussions should be pub- 
lished so soon after the event. If this 
became established practice, it might 
hamper a free exchange of views at 
future conferences.” 

In the United States, the reaction 
was split largely along party lines. Gen- 
erally, the Republicans seemed to be 
pleased with the release of the Yalta 
papers. Senator William F. Knowland 
of California, Republican leader in the 
Senate, charged that President Roose- 
velt (who was a Democrat) had “mis- 
led” Congress. He and Senator Styles 
Bridges, Republican of New Hampshire, 
discussed whether to revive a 1953 
Republican-sponsored resolution to de- 
nounce the Yalta agreements. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
charged that the Yalta papers were re- 
leased for purely partisan, political 
reasons. Typical was the comment by 
Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
Democratic leader of the Senate. He 
accused the State Department of re- 
leasing the documents not for the pur- 
pose of helping the cold war against 
communism, but to “win a cold war 
against another party” (i.e., the Dem- 
ocrats) . 

The Yalta pact has been an explosive 
political issue in the United States for 
nearly ten years. The publication of the 
conference papers has done nothing to 
end it. As Secretary of State Dulles 
summed it up, “I expect the contro- 
versy will go on through the ages.” 

At his press conference on March 23, 
President Eisenhower called for a dis- 
passionate study of the record so that 
in the future the United States might 
profit from the mistakes of Yalta. 

“There is nothing, as I can see,” he 
said, “to be gained by going back ten 
years and showing, in the light of 
after-events, that someone may have 
been wrong, or someone may have been 
right.” 

Whatever else the Yalta record 
teaches us, one lesson is inescapable: 
Soviet promises are worthless unless 
they are backed up by deeds. 





Du Pont 
In early research on titanium, a thimble- 
ful was the peak output of a test tube. 


HE world of our ancestors was 

turned topsy-turvy by the discovery 
of iron and its many uses. Titanium, a 
silvery’ white metal, may be the big 
change-maker for us, the inhabitants of 
the jet age. 

The titanium industry is a ‘brand new 
“baby.” Only three tons of, the metal 
were produced in 1949. In 1954 a total 
of 5,000 tons was produced. By 1957 
annual production may hit the 35,000- 
ton mark. 

Why is the production of titanium 
booming? 

i. Titanium is as strong as steel but 
40 per cent lighter. It’s more than twice 
as strong as aluminum, although much 
heavier. 

2. Titanium can stand up under 
scorching heat. The metal melts at,a 
temperature of 3,272 degrees F. Iron 
melts at 2,795 degrees F. 

3. Titanium can withstand corrosion 
better than any other common metal. 

It didn’t take leng for our defense 
officials to see that titanium is a “natu- 
ral” for the interior of jet engines, 
where intense heat melts most ordinary 
metals. Also, a plane put together with 
titanium rivets weighs about 1,000 
pounds less than one built with alu- 
minum rivets. 


Not a New Discovery 


In land transportation, too, big 
things are in store for titanium. A truck 
trailer built of titanium weighs about 
half as much as a trailer made of steel. 
Hundreds of items—from suitcases to 
wheelbarrows—would be easier to tote 
if they were made of titanium. And 
ships made of titanium would not have 
to be painted Titanium withstands cor- 
rosion by sea water. 

The use of titanium is being explored 


A new age is dawning, the Age of Titanium, wonder 
metal as strong as steel but half as heavy 


Titan of Metals 


‘in the manufacture of metal pins to 


mend bone fractures. And there are 
other uses in chemical processes, oil re- 
fining plants, paper pulp factories, and 
atomic energy production. 

Titanium is not really a new discov- 
ery. William Gregor, an English clergy- 
man, isolated it as a chemical element 
back in 1789. Titanium is also far from 
rare. It’s one of the common elements 
on the earth’s surface. Countless mil- 
lions of tons of ore containing titanium 
are found on the beaches of Florida and 
also in Australia. New ore deposits have 
been located more recently in Canada 
and Wyoming. 

But titanium is never found in a pure 
state. And until a few years ago nobody 
knew any profitable way to extract the 
pure metal from the ore. Only 10 years 
ago, the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
stated that titanium has “a very re- 
stricted commercial application.” It was 
used largely as a pigment in the manu- 
facture of white paint. 

In 1932, Dr. William Kroll of Luxem- 
bourg perfected the first method of 
refining pure titanium in large quanti- 
ties. But all during the 1930s, nobody 
appeared to be very interested in Dr. 
Kroll’s process. Then Adolph Hitler, the 
Nazi dictator, unwittingly lent a help- 
ing hand. 


Two Big Hurdles 


When the German armies started to 
march on Western Europe in 1940, Dr. 
Kroll fled to America. He secured a 
position with the United States Bureau 
of Mines. There he continued his work 
with titanium. In 1946, the Bureau of 
Mines published a report on the metal. 
When leaders in the metallurgical field 
read the report, they perked up their 
ears. Here was a new metal that was 
worth looking into. That was the be- 
ginning of the titanium industry. 

As with any other new business, the 
titanium industry still has hurdles to 
clear before it can really get going. 
Here are the two biggest: 


1. Limited Production 


The Kroll method of refining titanium 
is a round-about way that is slow and 
costly. The ore must first be reduced 
to a porous metal called titanium 
sponge. In a second step, it is refined 
into the finished metal. 

Research men in the laboratory have 
been hunting for a way to produce 
more titanium in a shorter time. The 
Du Pont Company alone is reportedly 
spending $1,000,000 a year to investi- 
gate new methods. 

Because they feel the Kroll process 
will sooner or later become out-of-date, 
some manufacturers have hesitated fo 
invest large sums of money in titanium 
plants. They fear that all their factory 
equipment would become obsolete if a 
better method of refining titanium 
turned up. 


2. High Cost 

Titanium is expensive. Titanium 
sponge now costs between $4.00 and 
$4.50 a pound. The finished metal costs 
between $12 and $15 per pound. Com- 
pare this price with the price of alumi- 
num, which costs only 15 cents per 
pound, or the price of steel, which costs 
less than five cents per pound. 

Its high price has been keeping 
titanium in military service. Some ob- 
servers feel that titanium will have to 
come down to at least $1 per pound 
before it will be an important metal on 
the civilian market. 


Bringing the Price Down 


Right now the Government takes 90 
per cent of our titanium production for 
Armed Forces use. Earlier this year, it 
alloted 10 per cent of production— 
about 550 tons—for civilian purposes. 
However, civilian firms felt that tita- 
nium was still in the “caviar and mink” 
class. They ordered only about 11 tons. 

Some experts blame the high price of 
titanium on the expensive Kroll process. 
Others claim that titanium is expénsive 
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because the industry is still new and 
small. As the industry expands, they 
say, mass production will cause the 
price to drop. The price picture is 
already changing fast. 

Twice during 1954 titanium prices 
tumbled downward. Titanium cost $5 
a pound when it first appeared on the 
market. Last April the price dropped 
to $4.46 and $4.72 a pound (depend- 
ing on the grade of metal). Last De- 
cember the Du Pont Company again 
pared its price of titanium sponge. The 
price stands at $4.00 and $4.50 per 
pound. Explaining the price reduction 
move, Du Pont officials said, “Greater 
volume of preduction resulting from 
plant expansion and improved manu- 
facturing techniques have brought 
about cost reductions which are respon- 
sible for the price reductions.” 

Some observers who look enthusiasti- 
cally at titanium’s future point out that 
aluminum also cost $5 per pound when 
it first appeared on the market several 
generations ago. 

The United States is ahead of the 
other nations of the world in titaniura 
production. Japan, our closest competi- 
tor, manufactured a few hundred tons 
last year, at a price 20 per cent cheaper 
than ours. Five European countries are 
experimenting with titanium, planning 
to start production in the near future. 
A Senate committee reports that Soviet 
Ryssia is also working on titanium. 


Government Help 


Two plants now turn out all titanium 
produced in the United States. But 
about half a dozen other firms have 
construction programs under way. The 
Electro Metallurgical Company is plan- 


ning the most ambitious project. This 
is slated for completion by summer, 
1956. The firm is building a $31,500,000 
plant in Ashtabula, Ohio. When com- 
pleted, the plant wil! be the largest 
titanium producer in the country. It 
will be capable of turning out 7,500 
tons of the metal yearly. 

To spur production and help cushion 
the risks involved in producing titan- 
ium, the Government is helping private 
industries who want to produce the 
metal. Here’s what Government does: 

1. Lends money to private industry 
for construction of titanium plants. The 


Government is spending about $75,-. 


000,000 on the building program. 

2. Guarantees a market for titanium 
through Government purchases. 

3. Offers reductions in certain Fed- 
eral taxes to private industry on its 
titanium plants and equipment. 

4. Promises that private industry can 
forget about repaying the Government 
building loans if the Kroll method of 
refining becomes obsolete. 


_ To Meet National Demand 


The Government has also set up a 
special committee to help steer expan- 
sion of the titanium industry in the 
proper direction. Professor Herbert 
Kellogg, of Columbia University’s 
School of Engineering, has been named 
chairman of the group. 

Mr. Kellogg said that his committee 
is constantly making recommendations 
as new developments crop up in the 
titanium field. Many of these recom- 
mendations are classified secret infor- 
mation. Among the “unclassified” pro- 
posals, the committee has recently 
urged that: 


Du Pont phote 


Today tons of titanium gre produced daily. This chunk weighs 2,500 pounds. 





1. The Government should stockpile 
an adequate supply of titanium. 

2. New plants should have facilities 
for utilizing scrap titanium metal. 

3. A new production target should 
be established. Mr. Kellogg said that 
the last official production schedule, 
which aimed for 25,000 tons by 1957, 
is now out of date. 

Is there enough titanium to meet the 
national demand? 

Late in 1953 a Senate subcommittee 
on strategic metals held hearings on 
titanium. Secretary of the Air Force 
Harold E. Talbott stated then that the 
country’s supply of titanium was “woe- 
fully weak.” Major General Kern D. 
Metzger, chief of the Air Force Produc- 
tion Resources Division, said that short- 


. ages of titanium could conceivably re- 


duce the United States Air Force to a 
“second best” status. 

Four of the nation’s largest aircraft 
manufacturers stated that they alone 
could use 350,000 tons of titanium a 
year. Other commercial aviation men 
said they were holding back on using 
titanium in their new airplane designs. 
They were afraid, they pointed out, 
that the Government might freeze up 
all scarce metal for military use. 

One important producer of titanium 
has said some of the comments at the 
Washington hearings were “big talk” 
that exaggerated actual needs. 


Future of the Industry 


What’s the future of the titanium 
industry? 

Air Force General Metzger said that 
the Federal] Government should encour- 
age development of a commercial ti- 
tanium industry to “parallel” our steel, 
aluminum, and copper industries. Some 
optimists predict that the field will de- 
velop into a $1,000,000,000 annual 
business which produces 200,000 tons 
of titanium annually. 

Dr. Kroll, father of the titanium 
industry, feels “it will take 20 years” 
before the metal hits that peak of 
development. 

“Titanium has proved its worth,” 
says Professor Kellogg. “However, if 
the titanium industry is to become a 
large one, the price of the metal will 
have to come down. The future largely 
depends on price.” He also feels it will 
probably take 15 to 20 years for titan- 
ium to hit its peak development. 

If these predictions hold true, some 
morning in 1975, you may be going to 
work in an automobile—or helicopter— 
built of titanium. The typewriter: in 
your office may be constructed. of the 
light-weight metal. And in the evening 
the home you return to may be built 
partially of the wonder metal. Then we 
will be living in the Titanium Age. 





VERY eight seconds a baby is born 
in the United States. 

Everv 21 seconds someone dies in 
the United States. 

Every 22 seconds someone born in 
another country (including Puerto 
Rico) arrives in the United States. This 
allows for subtracting those who leave 
our shores to return to their homelands 
or to live abroad. 

From these three basic statistics the 
population experts of the Census Bu- 
reau can figure with almost pinpoint 
precision the exact population of our 
nation at any given moment. An elec- 
tric clock mechanism at the bureau 
flashes each addition. As of January 1, 
1955, the bureau’s estimate was 163,- 
930,000. And in the three months since 
then it has gone up another 700,000. 

This figure—a round 164,000,000— 
compares with the count of 151,132,000 
on April 1, 1950, a gain of over 13,- 
000,000 in the five-year period. In the 
year 1954 alone there were more than 
4,000,000 births-the highest figure 
ever recorded for one year. 
larger than our entire population at the 
first census in 1790. Coupled with ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 deaths (the death 
rate of 9.2 per 1,000 population in 1954 
was the lowest ever recorded) and a 
normal immigration, the net increase 
of the population for 1954 was 2,823,- 
000—another record high. 


Our Exploding Population 


These figures are only the most re- 
cent signposts to a phenomenon that 
will have tremendous long-range effects 
on the lives of all Americans. It is the 
explosive population growth of this 
country since World War II. 

Since 1940 our population has grown 
by more than 33,000,000 people. It has 
more than doubled since the year 1900. 
But the increase of the past ten years, 
since great numbers of veterans re- 
turned from World War II to marry 
and establish homes, has seemedeto take 
a new and permanently higher spurt. 

In no year since 1946 has the annual 
birth rate fallen below 23.3 per thou- 


This is * 
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Uncle Sam’s 


Population Boom 


sand populatidfi, and in one year it 
reached 25.8. This is a marked contrast 
to the depression years of the 1930's 
when the annual birth rate fell to about 
16. The population increase between 
1930 and 1940 was the smallest since 
1870. 

The present rate of growth of the 
United States has made population ex- 
perts revise their predictions for the 
future. Only two or three decades ago, 
scientists were convinced that the pe- 
riod of our greatest growth was past. 
They said that the population of the 
U. S. would level off before the year 
2000 at approximately 175,000,000. 

What threw the population experts. 
off was the low birth rate of the de- 
pression era of the 1930's, which they 
took to be a permanent trend. 

If present rates of population in- 
crease continue, the U. S. population 
will reach 177,000,000 by 1960; 220,- 
000,000 by 1975; and anywhere from 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 by 2000 
A.D. 

Most observers agree that the main 
reason behind our recent population 
growth is that as a people we have a 
higher standard of living than we ever 
have had before. The general standard 
of living has increased remarkably since 
World War II and has remained rela- 
tively high. More than 55 per cent of 
the 51,000,000 families in the U. S. 
have an annual income of $4,000 or 


Population clock in Census Bureau in Washington gives latest p>nulation figure. 


more. As a result, more couples feel 
financially able to have more children. 

A distinct change in the family pat- 
tern is taking place. People as a whole 
are marrying younger. The average age 
of marriage has been declining for over 
50 years. It has now reached 22.6 years 
for men and 20.4 for women. 

Twenty or 30 years ago a family with 
two children was considered average. 
Today it is becoming more popular to 
have three or four children. 


Raises Serious Problems 


The mushroom growth of our popula- 
tion raises many serious problems, By 
1975 we shall have to support perhaps 
50,000,000 more people than we do 
today. The number of children in school 
will vastly increase, as will the number 
of retired people over 65. The working 
force will increase very little, and will 
work fewer hours. But it will have to 
step up industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction by at least one fourth to main- 
tain our great population on at least 
the same standard of living as in 1955. 

Our land, mineral, and water re- 
sources are not increasing. In fact, the 
U. S. induStrial machine eats up raw 
materials — particularly metals, wood, 
fibers, and chemicals, as well as fuels, 
such as coal and oil—at a constantly 
increasing rate. Thus long-range con- 
servation becomes an absolute necessity. 

If these problems challenge the best 
brains of America, as they will, what 
can we say of the vast global popula- 
tion in the underdeveloped countries of 
the world? Now about 2,500,000,000, 
it is predicted by the most careful 
statisticians that it will reach at least 
3,500,000,000 by the year 2000. 

There are many differing opinions on 
whether civilized man can feed and 
sustain this huge population if present 
trends continue. And few of them are 
optimistic. But whatever else can be 
predicted, one thing is certain: the 
United States, growing more rapidly 
than all but the U.S.S.R. and a few of 
the largest Asian countries, will assume 
a constantly more important role in the 
economic leadership of the world. 

—Kexver VM. Gouin 
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Propose Big 4 Meeting 


Will there be a Big Four meeting 
soon? And please note the question 
mark at the end of the sentence. 

At the moment it’s still uncertain 
if and when the top leaders of the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Soviet Russia will get together. But 
the chances that such a meeting will 
be held seem somewhat better than 
even, according to most observers. 

The new Soviet premier, Marshal 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, has recently 
given a vague “yes” to the idea of 
holding a big-power conference. 


FOUR STEPS TO MEETING 


Following are the events that 
have led up to this development: 

1. About two years ago, British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
wanted fo test the sincerity of the 
“peaceful co-existence” line that the 
Soviet leaders were ballyhooing at 
the time. He believed that the best 
way to do this was to get the Soviet 
leaders. around a conference table. 
There he could see whether they 
mean to talk business or to talk 
propaganda. 

Consequently, Churchill told Par- 
liament on May 11, 1953, that “a 
conference on the highest level 
should take place between the lead- 
ing powers without long delay.” 

This proposal was received rather 
coolly in Washington. President 
Eisenhower felt that the Soviet lead- 
ers should show by deeds, not mere 
words, that they were sincerely 


interested in improving East-West 


relations. 

Moreover, the U.S. position was 
that the West should lead from 
strength, not from weakness. In 
other words, that Western unity and 
strength be built up before we sit 
down to talk with the Soviet rulers. 
Specifically, the U.S. wanted to see 
the Paris treaties on German re- 
armament approved first. (These 
treaties have now been ratified by 


West Germany and France—see 
next story. ) 

2. Last month, Senator Walter 
F. George (Dem., Ga.), who is chair-- 


man of tv nate Foreign Relations 





Committee, declared that the time 
has come “when the real hope of 
avoiding war is through some high 
level conference between the lead- 
ing powers.” He expressed the view 
that such a conference be held this 
year, as soon as possfble after the 
ratification of the Paris pacts. 

3. At his press conference on 
March 23, President Eisenhower was 
asked about the possibility of a Big 
Four meeting. The President said 
he wished to proceed cautiously. 

“International meetings,” he said, 
“have a number of purposes, and 
one of them ... is just sheer propa- 
ganda. Neverthéless, we must never 
abandon hope that in some new con- 
ference some step will be taken... 
toward a better agreement.” 

The President renewed his pledge 
that “there is no place on this earth 
to which I would not travel, there is 
no chore I would not undertake, if I 
had any faintest hope that by doing 
so I would promote the general 
cause of world peace.” 

4. Three days later came the So- 
viet reaction to the President's state- 
ment.’ In an interview with TASS, 
the official Soviet news agency, So- 
viet Premier Bulganin declared that 
he takes a “positive attitude” (i.e., 
an approving attitude) on the Presi- 
dent's ideas concerning -a great 
power conference. 

The Soviet premier said that his 


government already had proposed 
that such a conference be held “in 
the nearest future” to consider an 
Austrian state treaty. (See major ar- 
ticle on Austria in the next issue of 
Senior Scholastic.) 

In the United States—and among 
our Allies in Western Europe—the 
reaction was favorable. Leaders of 
the Western democracies are plan- 
ning to discuss the matter soon. 

However, there were still many 
unanswered questions. Did Bul- 
ganin mean a conference of only the 
Big Four? Or, does he want Com- 
munist China, too, to be repre- 
sented? (The U.S. would probably 
object to this.) Then, again, would 
the conference deal only with an 
Austrian treaty? Or, also deal with 
the question of German re-unifica- 
tion? And, finally, will or will not 
the conference take up the threat of 
Red aggression against Formosa? 


Escape to the West 


A 17-year-old Russian lad gave 


the world an inspiring example of 


courage. 


His name is Valery Lysikov. He 
is the son of a lieutenant-colonel of 
the Soviet Air Force. A student at a 
Soviet school in Russian-occupied 
East Berlin, Valery fled on foot over 
the border to West Berlin. He said 
he had left his home because “I 
didn’t want to live with the Commu- 
nists any more and listen to their 
lying propaganda.” 

Valery told reporters how he had 
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“Secretary of Peace’”’ 


President Eisenhower has named 
Harold E. Stassen to be a Special As- 
sistant to the President on problems of 
disarmament. The new appointment 
will carry Cabinet rank. Although not 
an official member of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Stassen will attend Cabinet meetings. 
The appointment is the first of its kind 
by any government in the world. 

Mr, Stassen appealed to all Ameri- 
cans to send him “ideas, suggestions, 
and comments” that might help him find 
a way for all nations to disarm. 

Mr. Stassen also heads the Foreign 
Operations Administration, which di- 
rects U.S. aid abroad. The agency is 
scheduled to be dissolved in June. 








secretly listened to Voice of Amer- 
ica and British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration broadcasts. while living in his 
native city of Stalingrad, in Russia. 
He told his grandmother that he was 
listening to “music.” 

The U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany, Dr. James B. Conant, of- 
fered to let Valery’s parents talk 
with their son. In a diamatic, two- 
and-a-half-hour meeting on March 
26, Valery told his father and mother 
that he had broken with commu- 
nism once and for all. 


Visitor From Italy 


A distinguished friend of the 
United States is visiting our country. 
He is Premier Mario Scelba of Italy. 


The premier arrived in Washington 
on March 27 for a twelve-day good- 
will visit. 

Premier Scelba is known to be a 
staunch friend of the United States. 
He has built up a reputation for him- 
self in Italy as an effective enemy 
of the Communists. 

As Premier Scelba got off the 
plane, he declared, “You and we to- 
gether with the other countries of the 
alliance that unites us have a pledge 
in common: to discourage aggression 
and prevent more tragedy.” 


Paris Pacts Ratified 


The Paris pacts are, ot long last, in 
the “home stretch.” The two coun- 
tries principally involved—Germany 
and France—have both recently rati- 
fied the agreements. 


These agreements provide for the 
admission of an independent and re- 
armed West Germany into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (see 
news story in the March 23 issue). 

West Germany completed ratifica- 
tion on March 18, On that day, the 
Bundesrat (the upper house of parlia- 
ment) voted its approval. The 
Bundestag (the lower house) had 
stamped its “O.K.” earlier. On March’ 
24, West German President Theodor 
Heuss affixed his signature to the 
bills of ratification. That was the 
final step in the German approval, 


FRANCE APPROVES 


The major block that remained 
was France. In that country there 
has long been resistance to rearming 
West Germany. In the last 85 years 
France had been invaded three times 
by Germany. 


Wide World photo 
U.S. athletes took most of the ‘‘firsts’’ in 
the Pan-American Games at Mexico City, 
Mexico, last month, They led in track and 
field events, swimming, and rifle com- 
petition. Argentina led in boxing and 
basketball. In 1500-meter run, Juan 
Miranda, Argentina, led Wes Santee by 
a stride to set a Pan-Am Games rec- 
ord of 3:53.2. Karen Anderson, Lans- 
downe, Pa. (photo) hurled javelin 48.92 
meters (160 ft. 6 in.) for Pan-Am record. 
= 





On December 30, after long de- 
bate, the French National Assembly 
(the lower house of parliament) fi- 
nally approved the Paris pacts. And 
on March 27, France completed rati- 
fication when its Council of the Re- 
public (senate) voted for the pacts. 

France, thus, became the tenth na- 
tion to ratify the pacts. Only five 
countries are still to act on the agree- 
ments. They are the United States, 
Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. Early ratifica- 
tion by these countries is regarded 
as a certainty. 


World of Tomorrow 


A future of electronic marvels was 
previewed in New York City at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 


More than 40,000 engineers and 
scientists from all over the globe 
gathered in a New York City armory 
to talk shop about everything from 
robots to space platforms. A million- 
watt portable electric station was in- 
stalled to supply power for the mile- 
and-a-half-long aisle of exhibits. 
These were some of the things the 
scientists gossiped about. 
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PSpace Flight. Experts predicted 
that such flights would be made—and 
in the not-too-distant future. Designs 
were revealed for a “butterfly”-shaped 
vehicle which could carry a ten-man 
crew to Mars in a little less than two 
years. The “butterfly” shape would 
come from the space ship’s “old- 
fashioned” power source. Some 20 
tissue-thin aluminum foil reflectors 
(each 150 feet across) would concen- 
trate the sun’s heat to generate elec- 
tricity through steam engines. The 
electricity would melt and vaporize 
an element called cesium, which 
would speed out of the ship to push 
it forward. Such an arrangement was 
said to be more practical than chem- 
ical or nuclear fuel. 

Crew members would live in a 
gondola-like housing. 

The craft would be assembled and 
launched from a space platform. 
> Automation. (Automation is factory 
production with few human hands.) 
A model of an automatic assembly 
line capable of assembling fifty radio 
or television sets an hour was ex-, 
hibited. Such assembly lines are be- 
ing built at General Electric plants in 
Ithaca, Utica, and Schenectady, N.Y. 

The entire operation is controlled 
by a series of punched cards, similar 
to those of L.B.M. machines. Only 
four men are required to supervise 
the assembly line. Some people fear 
that. automation will cause wide- 
spread unemployment. However, all 
past mechanical or electronic ad- 
vances have actually created more 
new jobs than they have replaced. 
Robot Brains. Present day elec- 
tronic computers, unlike humans, 
never make a mistake. That is, they 
never make mistakes so long as the 
men feeding information to the ma- 
chines do not err. The machines 
make decisions on the basis of facts 
alone. Human beings have no such 
limitations. Temperament, prejudice 
and other emotional factors enter 
into human decisions. 


BRAINS VERSUS MACHINES 


Scientists are intrigued at the pos- 
sibility of creating an electronic brain 
which could think, imagine, and be- 
have as humans do. Such a machine 
could make mistakes and even make 
a-fool of itself. The scientists admit- 
ted that such a “humanized” elec- 
tronic brain was a long way off. The 
human brain has some ten billion 
nerve cells, corresponding to the re- 
lays in electronic devices. This is far 
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more than the most complicated 
computers possess at present. 

It was also pointed out that the 
“humanized” machine would have 
little practical use. There are many 
living brains already in existence at 
a much lower price than it would cost 
to build one. And the living brains 
are much more compact, being con- 
fined in a three-pint area, compared 
with the large rooms necessary for 
the electronic monsters. 


WANTED: MORE MEN 


An interesting side light on the 
convention appeared in the adver- 
tisements in the New York City 
newspapers. Electronics and _re- 
search companies bought expensive 
ads to lure scientists from rival com- 
panies. These ads sought experts in 
such fields as “transistor circuitry,” 
“microwave ferrite devices,” an 
“hypersonic rocket vehicles.” 

The ads offered “increased salary 
rates,” and “generous travel and 
moving allowances” to anyone will- 
ing to change positions. They prom- 
ised “full pay” while engineering 
graduates were schooled in more 
specialized knowledge. 

A variety of choice job locations 
were included in the ads: San Fer- 
nando Valley, Calif:, (“year round 
sunshine, mild temperatures . . . pro- 
vide the ideal background for mod- 
ern living”); Philadelphia (“where 
the best of everything is available to 
yourself and your family”); and the 
Pacific Northwest (“where living and 
work are both a pleasure”). 

What's Behind It: To make the 
world of tomorrow a reality will re- 
quire vast anfounts of money-power 
and brain-power. To achieve the 
first an expanding and prosperous 
economy is necessary. (In this con- 
nection, observers were happy to 
note that a Congressional report 
stated that the nation’s economy 
was improving after last year's 
slump. Both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats contributed to the report.) 

To achieve the second require- 
ment, skilled and specialized knowl- 
edge is necessary. This year's 
graduates from scientific and engi- 
neering colleges are being swamped 
with job offers as never before. Men 
with an engineering degree are being 
offered as high as $400 to $600 a 
month for “first” jobs. Most large cor- 
porations have “teams” on many col- 
lege campuses competing for the best 
in the nation’s brain-power. 


in Brief 


Bell Ringers. Because the West Side 
Presbyterian Church in Ridgewood, 
N.J., lacked a tower for a carillon, 
members decided to resurrect the old 
English custom of hand-rung bells. 
Church members contributed $300 to 
buy the bells, which were made by a 
London foundry. The bells cost from 
$10 to $25 apiece. Every Monday after 
school, 34 Ridgewood teen-agers meet 
to practice their ringing. The sound 
range of the bells is two chromatic oc- 
taves beginning at G above middle C. 
On Christmas, Easter, and other holy 
days the group performs at the church 
services. Last month nearly a hundred 
teen-agers from three states partici- 
pated in the ‘second annual Hand Bell 
Festival at Ridgewood. 


Poker Faced. One hundred commu- 
ters on the New York Central’s West 
Shore Railroad (connecting Wee- 
hawken, N.J., and Albany, N.Y.) 

_ donned pig-faced masks for their trip 
-one day last week. They were protest- 
ing plans of the railroad management to 
discontinue all but freight service on the 
line. “A hog can ride the West Shore, 
why can’t we?” they demanded. 


Matusow Sentenced. In Paso, 
Texas, Harvey Matusow was given a 
three-year prison sentence for contempt 
of court. Matusow is the one-time Com- 
munist who testified for the Govern- 
ment in security cases and later said 
that his testimony was false (see news 
pages, March 23 issue). Judge R.E. 








Thomason charged that Matusow had 
“deliberately . . . schemed to obstruct 
justice” to further his “personal ends.” 


TV Selector. This month, for the first 


* time, television was used to help select 


45 new principals for New York City’s 
elementary schools. The 700 candi- 
dates for the 45 principalships watched 
two classes over a closed TV circuit. 
The candidates then wrote supervisory 
reports on the manner in which the 
classes were conducted. Previously can 
didates had been taken in small groups 
to various classes throughout the city 
for the test. 


PLike New Jersey, the state of Ver- 
mont has officially requested New York 
to raise the minimum age for purchas- 
ing liquor from 18 to 21 years. 

>A further study of breakfast habits at 
Dwight Morrow High School in Engle- 
wood, N.J., (see news pages March 16 
issue) showed that 70.8 per cent of the 
athletes and 64 per cent of the hono 
students always ate a good breakfast. 
The school average: 60 per cent. 


’ a 
Quick MaZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) Nikolai Bulganin; 
(b) Mario Scelba; (c) Theodor Heuss. 


2. Two more nations and 
recently ratified the 








Paris pacts. 
3. What countries will attend if an- 
other Big Four Conference is held? 


Wide World photo 


ONE-MAN HELICOPTER—Lewis C. McCarty, an aircraft engineer, has developed this 
one-man helicopter. He is demonstrating machine at Westchester County, N.Y., Air- 
port. Pilot stands on platform above the rotor blades and steers machine with 
bicycle handle bars. To make “‘egg-beater’’ go forward or backward the pilot shifts 
his weight. McCarty says his ‘copter can be flown without previous experience. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


1. YALTA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


—a. All of the following were par- 
ticipants in the Yalta conference, 
except 
1. Winston Churchill 
2. Franklin D. Reosevelt 
3. Joseph Stalin , 

4. Harry S. Truman 
. The Yalta conference took place 
at a time when 
1. Germany and japan had not 
yet been defehted 
2. Germany had been defeated 
but Japan was still in the war 
3. Germany and Japan had 
been defeated, 
4. Japan had been defeated but 
Germany was till fighting 
. Major provisions | of the Yalta 
agreements directly affected all 
of the following, except 
1. occupation of Germany 
2. occupation oi Nationalist 
China y 
8. independence bf Poland 
4. the United Nations 
. Release of the papers has been 
applauded by 
1. Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas 
2. ex-President Harry S. Tru- 
man 
8. Senator Willidm Knowland 
of California 
4. Sir Winston Churchill 


i. TITANIUM ; 


__a. All of the following are char- 
acteristics of the, metal, titani- 
um, except ' 

1. abundant as cecal 
2. light weight 
3. as strong as sjeel 
4. heat resistant 
use of titanim which goes 
back several dec:‘des has been 
in the : 
1., airplane engings 
2. gear shifts of heavy auto- 
mobiles i 
8. manufacture cf white paint 


4. production of aluminum 


». The man who first perfected the 
manufacture of titanium in large 
quantities is 

( 


1. Thomas Edison 
2. Michael Faraday 
8. William Kroll 
4. William Gregor 
. A major factor in discouraging 
private industry from under- 
taking the manufacture of tita- 
nium until recently was the 
1. belief that aluminum could 
not be replaced 
2. lack of any method for pro- 
ducing pure titanium 
8. refusal of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to release the patent 
4. fear that factory equipment 
would become obsolete as 
soon as a better method of 
refining titanium turned up 
. A major reason for the limited 
use of titanium at tie present 
time is 
1. lack of an adequate supply 
of titanium ore 
2. lack of potential demand 
8. threat of competition from 
steel and aluminum 
4. high cost per pound 
Two countries which have been 
reported as working on the tita- 
nium problem are 
1. Australia and Canada 
2. Japan and Russia 
8. France and Germany 
4, India and China 
All of the following are ways in 
which the Federal Government 
is seeking to increase the pro- 
duction of titanium, except 


ania 
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. building its own plants 

. lending money to private in- 
dustry for plant construction 

. guaranteeing a market 
‘through Government  pur- 
chase 

. Federal tax reductions on 
titanium plants and equip- 
ment 


Il. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


__1. The market value of stocks has 
gone up steadily since 1949. 
The market value of shares listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
was $117 billion at the end of 
1953. 

. The increase in the market value 
of stocks between 1949 and 
1952 was owing to increased 
confidence in industry. 

. Between 1949 and November 
30, 1954, the market value of 
shares on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change more than doubled. 

. The great increase in the mar- 
ket value of stocks is the chief 
reason for the recent Senate in- 
vestigation of the stock market. 


inca 


IV. “RIGHT-TO-WORK” LAWS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the terms in Column A, write the 
number preceding the explanation in 
Column B which best defines it. 


Column A 
__a. closed shop 
__b. maintenance of membership 
__.c. open shop 
__d. union shop 
Columr. B 
. employs only urtion members 
2. requires that union members re- 
main in “good standing” with the 
union 
3. outlaws compulsory union mem- 
bership in any form 
. anyone can get a job provided he 
joins the union after a time 
. may employ either union or non- 
union help and non-union help is 
not required to join the union 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Chiang Kai-shek (jé.dng’ ki’shék’) 
Dairen (di’rén) 

Kurile Islands (k60’rél) 
Lublin (160’blén ) 

Malta (mdl'ta ) 

Okinawa (6.ki.nia’wa) 
Sakhalin Island (sak’a.lén) 
titanium (ti.ta’ni.iim ) 

Yalia (yél’ta) 





Death of an Eagle 


The old man had told him he would never 
get close enough to the soaring bird 


SWORE that Id kill that bird and I 

had reason for this. We noticed that 
the bird came from White Peak. This 
mountain has an elevation of exactly 
one mile, and high up somewhere near 
the summit he must have his home; 
high up near the top, where there is an 
old chalk quarry. 

Near the top of White Peak the rocks 
are streaked with long veins of soft 
chalk and from far off they make a 
pretty striped effect. 1 think perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why the bird 
chose this rocky crag, for the streaks in 
the rocks make it easy to hide up there. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from All In Our Day, by Manuel Komroff, 
published by Harper and Brothers. Copy- 
right, 1942, by Manuel Komroff. 


But this is,only a theory of mine and 
I am not sure that it is correct. 

When the eagle first appeared in the 
sky we thought it was some kind of 
hawk. He never flew low enough for us 
to get a good look at him. And high up 
it is difficult to see his color or estimate 
his size. But I would never make this 
mistake again because there is a whole 
lot of difference between a hawk and 
an eagle. And the difference is not in 
size alone. There is a slow, heavy sway 
of the wings as it lifts and glides that 
is peculiar to the eagle. I know it now. 

Often I sat under a tree near the barn 
and watched this silent lone rider in 
the sky. I saw his gentle unfokling and 
that slow, easy flight with hardly a 
stroke of effort. I saw him bank a curve 


By MANUEL KOMROFF 


so gracefully, swing around, and glide 
in long coasting tours. All summer long 
I watched him and he seemed to grow 
bolder and fly much lower. 

His size was enormous and at times 
when he flew low you could see the fan 
of white quills on the underside of his 
great spread of wings. And because of 
his size I called him our “roc.” This is 
the name of the bird in the Arabian 
Nights that carried off Sinbad the Sailor. 
But this joke soon turned into a little 
domestic tragedy. 

He was riding low in a long coasting 
flight without the slightest motion of 
his wings. He must have been half a 
mile away or perhaps more, but then 
he seemed to get lower and hang over 
the barn. I could see then that his 
feathers were exactly the color of the 
unpainted weathered boards of the 
barn. 

Then he came still lower, and looking 
up, I could see the spaces between his 
wing feathers and they made a very 
pretty pattern. But suddenly he seemed 
to stop in the air and remain still in one 
spot. How a bird is able to do this I 
cannot say. He stood still and he seemed 
to tremble and then he pointed his 
wings straight up in the air and he 
dropped like a stone, landing in the 
next field. And when he came down 
there was a terrible screech from a cat. 

The grass was high in this field and 
for an instant I could not see what had 
happened. But then with a slow, heavy 
flap of his wings the bird rose and the 
cat was firm in his claws. It screeched 
once more when it was in the air, a 
high shrill penetrating note followed by 
a smothered moan. Then it was silent. 

The bird swung low over the hills 
and was soon lost in the sky. It was 
then that I swore I would kill it. 

The old man—he was over seventy 
and spent his days in his easy chair— 
he said it was no use. “You could not 
get close enough to a bird like that.” 

I put a rifle in the back of the Ford 
and took the road up to White Peak. 
It was a long climb and I had to stop 
before I got to the top because the 
water in the radiator began boiling. I 
got out and looked around. The valley 
spread out below like a patch quilt of 
green and tan fields and you could see 
two little streams of water in the dis- 
tance glistening like crumpled white 
threads that had fallen carelessly on a 
soft carpet. 

It is strange that I had never seen 
the view from this spot before. I had 
taken some tourists up to the top last 
summer and we saw the big panorama 

(Continued on page 28) 





Graduates build future careers 
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with U.S. Army schooling 


IN FOCUS...Job right, future bright...thanks to Army schooling! His course? 
Camera repair. And that’s « motion picture camera he’s working on! 


Over 100 U.S. Army Courses now offer High School 
Graduates world's finest technical training 


; 


Your diploma can be'the key to the career you’re 
dreaming of. Under the Army’s expanded educational STRICTLY A MAM... That’é this buny soldier, en he 
program, if you are aj high school graduate, you may uses the latest gear in his Army radio course. s 


sign up for the technical school of your choice. 


However, you must graduate to qualify. So finish 
your schooling, then ¢hoose the Army training that 


fits in best with your/own plans for the future. 


PLAN AHEAD NOW--you have the choice of fine 
technical courses in almost anything from dental 


laboratory work to photolithography—from 


helicopter mechanics to soils technician: Send for 
complete information. Talk-it over with your parents 
and your teachers. Take advantage of the valuable 


training the U. S. Army offers you! 


SHAPING HIS FUTURE... this mun operates a milling machine 
—an Army skill that will pay off for the rest of his life. 


UP OR DOWN... It’s all the same! He learns to take 
pictures everywhere as an Army photographer. 


For a FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 
on Army courses, fill out this coupon today! 
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Strictly for the Birds 


By David Agresti, Oxon Hill (Maryland) High School 
® Starred words refer to birds. 
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blished we will pay 
10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement 
student that the puz- 
tle is original his 
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Puzzle Editor, Senior 






























































Scholestic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in 
next issue. 
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1. Heron with tufts of beautiful long 
plumes. 
3. Large wading bird with long legs 
and neck. 
. Holds .back the sea in Holland. 
2. Defeat completely. 
. Egyptian sun god. 
. Its beautiful tail feathers spread 
like a fan. 
. Negative reply. 
. Birds hatch out of these. 
. Not high. 
2. Manager of N. Y. Giants. 
3. Growth of hair on the chin. 
5. Consecrate by religious rite. 
. Editors (abbr.). 
. In motion. 
. Dined. 
. Exist. 
2. Cover. 
33. Female fowl. 
}§. Our national bird. 
. 7th letter of Greek alphabet. 
. Levels. 
2. Quoth the ____, “Nevermore.” 
3. Color of the cardinal. 
. Cunning. 
3. Sea eagle. 
. Either = ae 
3. Persons who cry. 
52. Chemical symbol for sodium. 
3. Art treasure, ____ Lisa. 
. Large diving bird with loud wild 
cry. 


_______ _redbreast. 
57. Small American bird with olive- 
back. 


colored or gray 


. Chemical symbol for gadolinium. 


. Tear. 


° 
9. 
*10. 
*13. 


15. 
*17. 
*18. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
29. 
*33. 


34. 
35. 
*37. 
38. 
*39. 
40. 
*44. 
45. 
*48. 
*49. 


50 
51 
53 
55 


. Piece out. 
. Small fresh-water duck. 
. Farmer’s enemy. 


. Enormous bird famous in Arabian 


tales. 

Northern sea bird. 

Chemical symbol for niton. 
Diving bird with pointed bill. 
“The 
egg.” 
Old. 
Wading and swimming bird. 
Bird’s home. 

Automobile fiel. 

Meadow. 

Challenges. 

Prickly plant. 

Ocean. 

Sick. 


and legs. 

Always. 

Nickname for Edward. 
Gray-and-white shore bird. 
Adam and 

Sea bird. 

Coins of India. 

Famous ballet, ______ Lake. 
Cry, as a dog. 

American quail, ____ white. 
Blackbird of the cuckoo family. 
. Fish eggs. 


. Female swine. 


. Chemical symbol for molybdenum. 


. Compass direction. 





that laid the golden 


Wading bird with long neck, bill, 


Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 5) 


and then deserting them at the first 
crisis an even greater mistake? 

The U.S. can’t back out of world 
affairs now—she’s too big, too much 
depended upon. Naturally, she has to 
think of her own citizens, too, but how 
many American citizens would be hap- 
py knowing that because they feared 
to buck imperialism, they doomed mil- 
lions of people to starvation, religious 
persecution, loss of what little freedom 
they might have had, and life under 
a dictator? 

Why keep the U.N.?—because it is 
a testing ground fof ideas on stopping 
aggression. So far it hasn't found an 
answer, but if it is abolished it can’t 
even try. Remember: If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again. 

Elaine King 
Conway Sr. High School 
Conway, N. H. 


Our Apology to Hotrodders 


Dear Editor: 

In your February 16 issue, in “Boy 
dates Girl,” I noticed that Gay Head 
used the term “hot rod” in a sarcastic 
manner. I am sure that I am not the 
only one who was angered by it. 

A hotrodder is a person, usually be- 
tween the ages of six and 106, devoted 
to safe driving and fine cars. A hot rod 
enthusiast does not race or drive reck- 
lessly on the streets. He is usually the 
member of a police-sponsored club that 
has the use of a strip of land on which 
to race. 

The blood of most hotrodders always 
boils when they see a dope who in- 
dulges in street racing. The National 
Hot Rod Association has done more to 
prevent this fool’s game than any other 
organization in the world. 

The association has established tracks 
and clubs. Each year they have speed 
trials at the Bonneville, Utah, salt flats. 
All of the racing they do is organized 
and safe. 

I can understand why Gay Head 
used the term with that meaning. Any- 
time anyone sees a squirrel barreling 
down the street, the first thing he says 
is, “Look at that crazy hotrodder.” 

The public does not know what a 
true “hotrodder” is. I feel that many 
people who don’t know, and Gay Head 
in particular, owe the hot rod enthusi- 
asts an apology. Our clubs are actually 
doing a fine job of clearing the roads 
of drivers who think they are all Barney 


Oldfield. 
Dick Miskiel 
Coral Gables (Fla.) Sr. High School 


(Gay Head extends her apology to 
all hotrodders, from six to 106.—Eds.) 























Students! 


Only $79.50 for a full-sized Royal Portable - 
the famous Senior Companion with full-sized keyboard 








The Senior Companion Royal Portable is especially 
made for you. And why? 
one ... because it helps you write faster, neater, and 
saves you time. 
tWO ... because it is rugged in the Royal tradition. 
three... because famous features, like full-sized Finger- 
Flow Keyboard, Rapid Ribbon Changer, and many 
others make the Senior Companion easy to operate. 
These are the distinctive qualities wanted in a port- 
able, according to a survey among 4,882 high school 
students in 30 cities. 
Only Royal Portable gives you all three of these! 
Your local Royal dealer is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. 





ONLY $9.95 DOWN at your 
$79.50 18 29.99 pay Rugged Royal 


— Liberal trade-ins Portable dealer's 


yal Typewriter Company 
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« AT ARE YCUR PET PEEVES IN 

DATING?” we said—and were we 
asking for it! Your grievances poured 
in, providing plenty of “food for 
thought” for both sexes. 

Boys griped most often about girls 
who keep them waiting when they call 
for their dates. The girls’ prize “peeve” 
was boys who leave their manners at 
home. Other things boys dislike in the 
girls they date: giggling, gossiping, and 
showing off, too much make-up or per- 
fume, talking about other boys they’ve 
dated, talking too much, talking teo lit- 
tle, flirting with other boys, being pos- 
sessive, “face-fixing” in public. 


Boys: 


Some girls simply will not be them- 
selves. For some reason, they feel that 
a continuous act is necessary. When a 
girl “puts on,” I get the opinion that 
she doesn’t think enough of herself as 
she really is! 

The ideal date is talkative (with res- 
ervations!), pleasant and fun to be 
with, and able to create a friendly, re- 
laxed atmosphere. In other words, she’s 
herself. 

Bob Hervey 
Winona (Minn.) H. S$. 

What peeves me most are girls who 
dress like boys. The new haircuts are 
bad enough, so please, girls, don’t dress 
like us, too! Boys like girls to be femi- 
nine. 

Sherwin Smith 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


I have several “peeves”: First, I hate 
to have a girl talk about all her other 
dates when she’s out with me. I can’t 
stand a complainer, either. I like to 
spend my dating time with someone 
who's happy and takes things in her 
stride. 

When I ask for a date, I don’t want 
my date to tell me where we're going 
and when I'm to pick her up. I feel the 
management of the date is up to me, 
and I'll do my best to make the date 
as enjoyable as possible. I don’t mean 
to sound inconsiderate — I'm always 
open for suggestions!” 


Phil Vessey 
Salinas Union H. $. 
Salinas, Calif. 


Most girls don’t realize the impor- 
tance of being on time. It seems the 
better they know you, the more time 
it takes them to get ready for a date! 
Boys don’t mind waiting now and then, 
but when it becomes an every-day oc- 
currence—welll 

Joe Gutierrez 


Milby H. S$. 
Houston, Texas 


And here, boys, are some of the 
things that make your girl friends fight- 
ing mad: talking only about cars or 
sports, asking for last-minute dates, in- 
sisting on a first-date kiss, insisting on 
necking, leaving all the planning up to 
the girl, keeping girls waiting before a 
date, not telling them in advance what 
the plans are, showing off, talking too 
little, leaving them stranded while you 
talk with your buddies} failing to dress 
appropriately, failing to take them 
home on time—to mention a few! 

Here are some sample “gripe”’ let- 
ters. How do you plead on these 
charges? Innocent or guilty? 


I don’t like to go out with girls who 
are too easy to please! They're just as 
bad as the hard-to-please ones. Skating, 
dancing, or movies? It seems to make 
no difference to them how you spend 
the evening and you wonder if they 
even care. 

At least I know the hard-to-please 
ones are awake—and interested! 

John Durnin 
Live Oak H. S. 
Watson, Louisiana 


Girls: 


If a boy isn’t prompt, the date’s al- 
ready off to a bad start. It makes me 
furious when, after we've agreed to go 
dancing, my date walks in dressed for 
bowling, without having let me know 
about the change in plans. When the 
boy I'm with talks loudly and shows 
off in public, I can’t help thinking how 
childish he is. 

Finally, the pay-off is a boy who, in 
order to show off in front of his friends, 
refuses to take me home on time. 

Joan Weintraub 


Morris H. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


My pet peeve is a boy who drives up 
in front of the house, honks his horn, 
and expects me to come running out to 
meet him. If a boy cares enough about 
me to want to date me, he should care 
enough to come to the door and call for 
me properly. Surely that’s not asking 
too much. . 

Penny Davis 
Edison H. S. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


The two biggest dating “pests” are 
the “mad lover” and the “I-love-me” 
boy—often one and the same person! 
This character can talk about nothing 
and no one but himself. He thinks he’s 
irresistible, and is highly insulted if a 
girl won't neck with him all evening 
long. He’s a bore and a constant source 


of embarrassment, and it’s no wonder 
most girls refuse to date him a second 
time. 


I can’t stand a boy with poor man- 
ners. Surely it doesn’t take a great 
amount of effort to open a car door for 
a girl, help her on with her coat, and 
stand-when she comes into the room. 
Come on, fellows! Let’s use those man- 
ners we should know! 

Donna Petcoff / 
»« Olympia (Wash.) H. S. 


A dreamy full moon, the waves beat- 
ing against the shore, and these de- 
lightfully romantic words: “. . . so I 
shaved the block, added dual carbure- 
tors, and put on a smitty and a straight 
pipe.” 

Sound familiar, girls? Why must we 
constantly and forever compete with 
cars? Give us a break, boys. Please, just 
once in awhile, switch the conversation 
to something we girls can enjoy and 


understand. 
Janice Keough 
Salinas Union H. S. 
Salinas, Calif. 


It’s a first date and every moment 
has been fun. Then on the door-step 
he asked that inevitable question: “May 
I kiss you?” And ten to one he acts in- 
sulted if you say no! 

Sharon Snyder 
Catholic Central H. S. 
North Troy, N. Y. 





Next “Jam Session” questions: 

“WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL PARENT?” 

Do some solemn, straight think- 
ing, take pen in hand, and tell us 
just what qualities are most impor- 
tant in a parent. Then send your let- 
ter by April 15 to “Jam Session,” 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, In- 
clude your name, school, city, and 
state. 

“Boy dates Girl” will be back 
again next week. See you then! 

—Gay Head 














General Motors Test Driver 
Harold J. Brophy has over a 
million test-miles to his credit at 
the GM Proving Ground. Insert 
shows tire being exploded with 
dynamite cap to test car’s behavior. 


‘‘Here’s the way we handle blowouts!” 
says Harold J. Brophy, skilled GM Test Driver 


“The way tires are made today, a blowout’s pretty 
unusual. But we General Motors test drivers sometimes 
deliberately explode tires with dynamite caps—so we've 
learned a lot about blowout control. 

“Chances are, you'll never have a blowout unless you're 
rolling on very old or damaged tires—but here’s some 
advice, just im-case you ever need it: 

“The most important thing to remember is—stay calm. 
“A front tire blowout will cause the car to pull to the 
side on which the tire has blown. A rear tire blowout 
may make the car ‘fishtail’—that is, swerve from side to 
side. Additional steering effort is required to keep the 
car on course. Don’t slam on your brakes, but allow the 
engine to slow you down gradually. Then pull over 
and stop. 

“But one thing I can’t impress on you too strongly. Keep 
both hands on the wheel at all times. 


“Incidentally, ‘Power Steering’ comes in mighty handy 
to help you hold your car under control in case of 
a blowout. 
‘And, if you are in doubt about your tires, take it easy! 
“In my book, the really good driver, the kind that 
belongs in the big leagues, is ready to handle trouble 
when it comes but doesn’t go out looking for it!” 
* % % 

This series of driving hints is presented 

in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET *« PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—zot a THRILL driver!” 
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Alvin Dark, Giant captain: ham or hero? 
Our sports editor thinks he’s overrated, 
claims Pee Wee Reese is a far superior 
all-around shortstop. And quotes chapter 
and verse (statistics) to prove it! 


NE OF baseball’s biggest mysteries 

at least to us—is how all of a 
sudden Alvin Dark has become the 
“solid man” of the Giants. That’s what 
most of the experts call him. They 
claim he’s the “take-charge” guy, the 
“cement” that holds the world cham- 
pions together. 

They named him baseball's No. 1 
shortstop and the 5th most valuable 
player in the National League last year 
—ahead of such stars as Musial, Rob- 
erts, Spahn, Hodges, Schoendienst, and 
Thomas. 

Maybe I ought to wear stronger 
glasses. But I don’t see it. Sure, Dark 
is a good smart hitter. But he’s not a 
great one, and he’s definitely an ordi- 
nary fielder. Look at his records for 
1954. He batted .293 (four points be- 
low his career average) and fielded 
.956—third worst in the League. 

So where’s all his greatness? Remem- 
ber, this is the same shortstop whom 
Manager Leo Durocher didn’t even rate 
No. 1 on the Giants two years ago. It 
was rookie Glenn Spencer who started 
the 1953 season on short, with Dark at 
second or third. At that time, Leo 
pointed out that Dark wasn’t a top- 
notch shortstop, that he was too erratic 
and that his arm left a lot to be de- 
sired. 

Remember how Dark sulked in his 
new position and finally had to be 
moved back to short? That hardly 
sounds like a “solid” team man—a take- 
charge guy. So how does he suddenly 
blossom into a genius? 

I can name five better fielding short- 
stops in the National League—Logan, 
Grammas, Reese, McMillan, and Banks. 
And for all-around play last year, Dark 


Shots 


‘couldn't compare to Pee Wee Reese. 
Pee Wee, always a great “glove” man, 
fielded 10 points better and outhit 
Dark by 16 points (.309 to .293). And 
Reese IS a take-charge guy—the best in 
baseball. 

Dark is a good ball player, all right. 
But let’s not lose our heads and call 
him a great one just because the Giants 
won the world championship. 
> When it comes to trading ball play- 
ers, the N. Y. Yankees are always rated 
in the super shrewd class. Smart, they 
may be. But geniuses? No! They make 
mistakes like everybody else. Big ones, 
too. Look at some of the talent they've 
tossed away. 

To get Johnny Sain from the Braves 
in 1951, the Yankees gave up $50,000 
—and a minor league pitcher named 
Lew Burdette. Lew went on to become 
one of the best pitchers in the National 
League. Last year he won 15 games 
and finished second in the earned-run 
averages with 2.76, 

To get Ewell Blackwell from the Red 
Legs in 1952, the Yankees forked over 
$35,000 plus four players—including a 
young outfielder named Jim Green- 
grass. In 1953 Jim batted .285, slugged 
20 homers, and drove in 100 runs. Last 
season he hit .280, clouted 27 homers 
and drove in 95 runs. 

To get Harry Byrd from the Ath- 
letics in 1954, the Yankees put up a lot 
of money, several ball players, and a 
“throw-in"—a young infielder named 
Jim Finigan. Jim wound up with a .302 
hitting average—8th best in the league 
~—and finished behind Bob Grim for 
“rookie-of-the-year” honors. 

Another prize the Yankees threw away 
is Bill Virdon. The Bombers included 
him in the deal for Enos Slaughter last 
year. So Bill, an outfielder, went on to 
lead the International League hitters 
with .333. Now with the Cardinals, he’s 
rated one of the 10 best rookies. 
> Since printing my 1954 All-American 
H. S. Football Squad (Feb. 2) and 
list of outstanding school athletes (Feb. 
16), I've been swamped with letters, 
newspaper clippings, and telegrams 
telling me about all the “wonders” I 
should have included. 

Bernard Szymeczak, of De La Salle 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn., makes a fine 
case for the pride and joy of his school 
—6-3, 215-pound Bob Wetoska, star 
end on the unbeaten football team. 
New World picked Bob on its All- 
American All-Catholic prep team, call- 
ing him one of the finest prep ends of 
the past six years. 

Football, by the way, isn’t the only 
sport in which De La Salle can’t be 
beaten. When last heard from, its bas- 


ketball team had racked up 82 wins 
in a row, including two victories over 
college freshmen teams! 

> Clinton (Iowa) H. S. is thumping 
the drums for “the greatest high school 
swimmer in the world”—Gary Morris. 
On Feb. 18, the “Flying Fish” churned 
100 yards in the sensational time of 
:49.9, which not only broke the na- 
tional high school record. but the 
national college record as well! 

His English teacher, Miss Nellie F. 
Jones, tells us that Gary is a fine, mod- 
est, hard-working fellow, who is the 
most sought-after schoolboy swimmer 
in the land (by college coaches). He’s 
a sure bet to make the U. S. Olympic 
team next year and will probably break 
the world record for 100 yards. 
> After the Seton Hall-Villanova bas- 
ketball game, somebody asked Honey 
Russell, Hall coach, whether Villanova’s 
great shooting star, Bob Schafer, still 
shoots from mid-court. = 

“Mid-court?” snapped Honey. “We 
were playing in Philadelphia and he 
was shooting from Pittsburgh!” 
> If you're interested in reading a won- 
derful book on baseball, get Yankee 
Batboy by Joe Carrieri (as told to Zan- 
der Hollander). It’s full of wonderful 
inside stories about the big leaguers, 
and Joe (the Yankee batboy) tells you 
exactly how it feels to hobnob with all 
the baseball greats; how they act on 
the field, what they say in the locker 
rooms, and so on. The book moves with 
the speed of Bob Turley’s fast ball and 
you'll love it. 
> Think it’s easy to play every game in 
a 154-game schedule? Well, guess how 
many American Leaguers played in 
every one of their club’s games during 
the 1954 season. Would you say 40, 
or 50, or 60? 

Nope, only five players turned the 
trick! They were Chico Carrasquel and 
Nellie Fox of the White Sox, Jim Bus- 
by and Eddie Yost of the Senators, and 
Harvey Kuenn of the Tigers. 
> Poke all the fun you want at those 
“cheap” home runs in the Dodgers’ 
Ebbets Field and the Giants’ Polo 
Grounds. But the fact remains that Cin- 
cinnati’s Crosley Field has become the 
homer heaven of the big leagues. Last 
year 199 homers were hit in Cincinnati, 
193 in Brooklyn, and 187 in New 
York. Toughest park in the league was 
Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field, where only 
64 homers were hit. 

Over in the American League, Bos- 
ton’s Fenway Park led the homer pa- 
rade with 139. Cleveland’s Municipal 
Stadium was second with 135 homers, 
and Philadelphia’s Connie Mack Sta- 
dium third with 129. Toughest park, 
of course, was Baltimore’s Memorial 
Stadium, where a mere 42 home runs 
were registered. 

—Herman L. Mast, Sports Editor 





i“ i"\"Tops, don’t miss. “i"i“Good. 
“iFair. Save your money. 


-“\ “CHIEF CRAZY HORSE. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Wil- 
liam Alland. Directed by George 
Sherman.) 


There is a new twist these days to 
hose movies about our American Indi- 
ns. Once the redskin was presented as 
. savage killer, with the heroic Ameri- 
‘an troops always arriving just in time 
to save the-fort. Today our frontier his- 
ory is being presented through Indian 
‘yes, and the treachery of the whites 
is replacing the long-familiar Indian 
skulduggery. 

In Chief Crazy Horse we get for the 
first time the Indian viewpoint on Cus- 
ters famous last stand. It seems that 
the whites had broken their treaties just 
mee too often, this time attracted by 
the lure of gold in the Dakotas. Crazy 
Horse, a master strategist, lined up all 
the tribes in the area and inflicted a 
series of major defeats on American 
troops sent to protect the prospectors. 
The most serious defeat, of course, was 
the one at the Little Big Horn. 

CinemaScope, Technicolor and a more | 
than competent cast combine to make | 
this a superior Western. Its new angle 
on history adds considerably to the in- 
terest. Victor Mature plays Crazy Horse, 
and John Lund is effective as the caval-| 
ry major who befriends him. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA ii“ Tops, don’t miss. i“iGood. 
iM Foir. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Long Gray Line. 
“1414'120,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
vv--Romeo and Juliet. “~““~/Bad 
Day at Black Rock. ~“@“Apimal Farm. 
wvveThe Caine Mutiny, “~““/Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. ““““The 
Country Girl “wwe A Star Is Born. 
“On the Waterfront. ~““High 
and Dry. “##The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
wvveEast of Eden. 4/Vera Cruz. 
wve-Underwater. “~MMThe Racers. 
“The Detective. “Six Bridges to 
Cross. “The Far Country. “Long 
John Silver. 

Comedy: #4#/Man with a Million. 
“Sabrina. “MMHobson's Choice. 
“~~ Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
wvvrvSo This Is Paris. 


Documentary: “The Vanishing 





Prairie. ~MVictory at Sea. 
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GREYHOUND SCENICRUISER — —seneationa! new luxury coach with raised 


observation deck, perfected air conditioning... 


complete washroom! 








AIR SUSPENSION (on both Scenicruiser and the new Highway Traveler 


coach, shown below) 


gives you the world’s smoothest, gentlest ride! 





Se iglging ast = | 
G REYH OUN D 


Now you can experience the most 
luxurious, scenic travel in highway 
history ... with none of the cares, 
and only a fraction the cost of driv- 
ing! You ride behind the world’s 
best drivers ... completely relaxed 
in reclining easychairs and air- 


conditioned comfort . . . free from 
driving strain and parking prob- 
lems. Hundreds of these remark- 
able Air-Suspension coaches are 
now in service throughout America. 
Next trip, try this new kind of lux- 
ury travel — by Greyhound! 





FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF U.S. 
Mail to Greyhound Four Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, fll. for 
full-color map—with details about Expense-Paid Vaca! Tours. 


Address 


City & State . 
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{ would like special — 
Information on a tour to: 
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Death of an Eagle 


(Continued from page 20) 


but the view from this side of the 
mountain seemed more intimate, more 
rugged and a hundred times more 
beautiful. I lit my pipe, and even the 
tobacco seemed to taste very good. 

Soon the radiator was cool and I 
went up to the chalk top. I got out the 
rifle and climbed over the rocks and 
went all over the place. But there was 
no sign of any nest and the eagle was 
nowhere to be seen. It was quite a 
hopeless business and perhaps the old 
man was right. You could never get 
close enough to a bird like that. 

For a whole week, every morning I 
would drive the old Ford up to the 
mountain, I went over every part of it 
and I would get back late in the after- 
noon quite hungry. But there was no 
bird to be seen. 

One day when I was high up and 
watching the clouds sailing overhead it 
began to rain—just a drizzling rain. But 
the rain seemed different high up. The 
drops were very cold and when they 
struck your face you had a delightful 
sensation that felt like the points of 
hundreds of little needles pricking your 


skin gently. But there was no bird to 
be 


seen. 

Then for several days I forgot about 
it but suddenly there was the bird again 
in the sky. Where he had béen all these 
days would be impossible to say. 

Twice more I went up on the moun- 
tain and on the third time I was re- 
warded. I was in the car and coming 
around a bend, and pretty high up, and 
there he was right in the road ahead 
of me, a distance of only about fifty 
feet. But he must have heard the car 
coming for he was already taking off 
and sailing away. 

Before I could stop the car he was 
up quite a distance and while he looked 
very slow and heavy he was no doubt 
moving through the air at a great rate; 
too fast to hit on the wing. If you had 
a shotgun and aimed ahead quite a bit 
you might take a chance and trust to 
luck. But a rifle seemed quite useless. 
But as he rose in the air I had a good 
look at him and I could see then that 
the white quills of his wing feathers 
were a§ thick around as sash cords. 

Two days later I went back to this 
same spot. I left the car some distance 
below and began walking through the 
woods. I climbed up a bit and got to 


a place over the road where I had seen 





‘Whod believe / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 





New! Clearasil Medication 


BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED 
HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi- 


cation especially for pimples really works. In 


skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL. 


Amazing starving action. ciearasit actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove'the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL’s anfi- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless...pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication. 
America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 98¢. At all druggists. 

Special offer. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
coins or stamps for generous trial size to 
Eastco, Inc., Box 12EK, White Plains, N. Y. 
Offer expires June 6, 1955 





the bird before. The leaves were be- 
ginning to turn and they made a dry 
rustle in the breeze. They crumbled 
under your feet as you tramped be- 
tween the trees and it made a soft 
crunching sound. Soon it would be 
autumn and then the snows of winter 
would cover the entire mountain and 
all nature would be deep in the ground 
asleep. 

I found a split in a rock that was so 
big you could walk into it for a distanee 
of about ten feet. I got into this little 
corridor and sat down and lit my pipe. 
I examined the sides of the rock and 
wondered at the power of frost and 
how so great a rock could be split so 
clean. How gentle nature could be and 
at times how violent! Suddenly I looked 
up and there he was in the sky. 

He was not far away. I watched him 
carefully and I saw him come down 
and perch on a tall rock quite close. 
He was facing the valley and looking 
down into it. Once he raised his wings 
just to smooth his feathers but he did 
not fly off. This was my chance. 

Slowly I reached down, and bringing 
the rifle up, I aimed very carefully. | 
brought the bead down over the full 
length of his form and then began 
raising it as I increased the pressure on 
the trigger. As soon as I heard the crack 
of the shot, I followed it with another 
as quickly as I could. ; 

The wings unfolded and before they 
were full out the bird was in the air, 
rising slowly with his spread reaching 
out wider and wider. I was certain then 
that I had missed him. But then sud- 
denly he took a heavy list and started 
down in a circular swoop, slipping side- 
ways, and bang! He landed with a 
heavy crash in the road below me. 

“T’ve got him!” I cried. “I've got him!” 
And I started as fast as I could for the 
spot where I saw him fall. 

There he was, a great bird fallen. 
A master of flight with his head in the 
dust. The little eye in his head glanced 
out with a glassy stare. {t is this glance 
that can cut the air from a mile above. 
And there was a metallic glisten on his 
hard beak, like the polish of a plumed 
helmet of a fallen Roman warrior—he 
also wounded to death. 

Oh, bird, or whatever you are, and 
all that you are master of—the air, the 
sky, the invisible paths above the clouds 
that lead from summit to summit far 
up in a world rare and uncharted—all 
you are master of is now ended. It has 
been taken away from you and the ugly 
ground which is foreign to your nature 
must now be your resting place. You 
who flew so high through clouds and 
mist and air must now rest your wings 
among stones, gravel, loose earth, prick- 
ly grass, and entwining weeds. 

All this because of a little ball of 
lead and a determination to kill \ 





because . . . I watched him carefully. 
A trembling took hold of his powerful 
frame. . . . All because I swore I would 
kill you, and day after day I climbed 
up on this mountain and crept in and 
out of the rocks and concealed myself 
as though I were a thief; and all the 
time the bullet was ready in the bore 
of the rifle designed by the cunning of 
man to deal out little sudden parcels 
of death. And I waited and waited; and 
day after day, and now todey ... Bang! 
And I got you. 

Yes, there is blood on your slate-gray 
feathery breast and it is dark and re- 
sembles a thick deep rich wine. It is 
the color of a madder used by a great 
master of painting for the cloak in a 
dark and tragic scene. I never knew a 
blood could be filled with such rich 
power. 

You thought you could fly with a 
bullet in you; and you tried.’ You went 
up a bit and then like a ship out of 
control and with a heavy list you were 
lost. Then came the plunging swoop 
with a revolving skid and a dash into 
the ground that would crush any frame 
and shatter any anatomy. And now 
from beak to tail a trembling has set up 
all because. . . . What is this ancient 
hate that flaps and bangs like a loose 
door in the heart of man! 

I came a bit closer. There he was on 
his side with one huge wing spread out 
beneath him as though it were a mat to 
rest upon. Now I had a full view of his 
great size and I could see his heavy 
curved beak and his powerful claws. 
The brown jointed talons with their 
long curved nails were as thick around 
as my fingers. I came still a bit closer. 

His muscles were twitching and the 
nerves or muscle cords were drawing 
tight. And all this mechanism that was 
limp and free would soon be hard, rigid 
and dead. Dead as a rock is dead. Dead 
as the ground is dead. Dead like the 
things that surround man. His property. 
His money. His jewels and all his great 
hollow treasures. Dead like man who 
walks the earth a corpse, with pomp 
and grievances; and witli his over- 
powering passion for hatred and his 
greatest desire his longing to kill. 

Why did these wild thoughts come 
crowding into my mind at this time? 
Why so late? 

Suddenly the giant talons of the bird 
began opening and closing very quickly. 
They were clutching at something that 
they could not grasp. And the under- 
neath leg with a nervous convulsion 
began moving back and forth, brushing 
the dust of the road into the air. Then 
the giant body turned and raised itself 
by its wing, and placing its heavy feet 
wide apart, set itself straight up and 
once more stood with its head looking 
into the sun. 

Slowly the wings spread out and the 





“Every inning of every game, 
the Indians play WILSON!” 


Says flag-winning 
Cleveland bat boy, 
Harold Klug 


“*These Indians bite the dust 
for. no one! Every man on 
thé Club is on the ball . . . 
ever’; time out. I hear them 
talk in the dugout. And I 
see what they play. Believe 
me, the Indians rely on Wil- 
son gloves from April right 
down to the wire. Matter of 
fact, from what I’ve seen, 


a the whole league does.” 
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For official play from 
the Little Leagues up 
through the Big Leagues 


Ted Williams Major League Model 


Endorsed by the great Boston Red Sox 
outfielder . . . easily flexed, extra-wide 
Grip-Tite pocket gives better pocket 
control. With streamlined fingers, ad- 
justable laced palm, “‘Double X’’ web 
and lacéd crotch. 


Sammy White Model 


Here’s the mitt the Boston Red Sox’ 
fiery backstop uses. Features ‘‘Snap- 
Action” —— of its deep, grease-set 
pocket to help you pick off any type 
of pitch easily. 


Lightweight 


Wilson gloves, mitts and shoes 

are available in a wide range 
of prices. See them wherever ~ a “te 

Id. while sponge rubber sock lining 

Marne Goods are oe rovides maximum comfort. 


e ade of genuine kangaroo. 
Wilbon ... world’s largest manufacturer of 
sports equipment 
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Give split-second starts. Good- 
year welt method locks “upper” 
and sole together for longest life, 
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body tilted forward as though ready: to 
set off in ‘fight. But a heavy trembiiag 
set in and, it was unable to rise from 
the ground. Once more he straightened 
up and once more he was shaken down 
to the ground by an unseen force. And 
now, unable to rise, he beat the ground 
with his wings and raised a dust and 
made a scraping sound. And he rolled 
over and beat again with his wings and 


he dragged himself to the edge of the 
road, to a spot where there was a great 
drop. For an instant he hung perched, 
half on and half off, and then with a 
sudden twisting jerk he threw himself 
off into space. 

Down, down, down he sailed with 
one wing out in a dizzy corkscrew whirl. 
Down he went and then he crashed 
into the trees below. There was a sharp 
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Natives along the North Pacific use 


With a piece of bark as a wick, 
the candlefish, or evlachon, 
makes a fine lamp. 
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One of our best foods, fish is a superb 


source of vitamins, minerals and proteins. 
Eat it often. Make easy-to-fix sardine, 
salmon or tuna sandwiches for lunches or 
body-building after-school snacks. 
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crack of breaking branches and his 
body was lost from sight. 

It was rough land, rocky and full of 
brambles that scratched my hands and 
face and tore my clothes as I started 
down to find him. But it was no use. 
Where he could have concealed his 
dying body I was unable to imagine. 
I searched all over but it was no use. 
The great bird that I shot would not 
surrender his body to man. 

» Then I climbed back to the road and 
there in the dust I found a great wing 
feather with its enormous white quill. 
I brushed the dust off it and put it care- 
fully inside my jacket and started home. 

I sat under a tree near the barn and 
took out that wonderful feather and 
looked at it. It was very beautiful and 
most gracefully curved. And the quill 
was so white and clean and it ran up to 
the tip with a line, fine and graceful. 
More graceful than anything in man. 
And this feather, so light, so frail, 
plowed unseen furrows through miles 
and miles of sky eternal and blue. 

But now the sky over me was grow- 
ing dark and soon it would be black 
and night. And that bird somewhere 
hidden from the sight of man must now 
be closing his eye for a long dark night. 

I looked over me and the sky was 
empty. Not a single speck appeared in 
the whole vast heaven. And with the 
death of the eagle it will be empty for 
a long, long while. Empty and lonely. 
And there will be no reason to climb 
up on the mountain except to show off 
the view to stupid tourists who do not 
know what they see. There will be no 
reason to go up alone on the mountain 
and feel the cold spray of rain high up 
and breathe in the rare fragrance of a 
high lofty place. Lofty and wild. 

The eagle is dead. And it is time to 
go into the house and put the rifle back 
in its rack. 

The old man was sitting in his easy 
chair. He was very old and soon he too 
would close his eyes on a long dark 
space but it would be soft and easy 
and in comfort. He saw me put the gun 
in its rack and he said: “Been up after 
that bird again? Well, I don’t think you 
will ever get close to him.” 

There was no need for reply. And 
somehow or other I was ashamed, for 
in a sense the old man was right. I 
would never be able to get close to him. 
Not in life, nor in death. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR ( 
Manuel Komroff was born in New York 
City, went to Yale where he studied en- 
gineering, but left in 1912 without a 
degree. His early journalistic chores in- 
eluded reviewing about 20 movies 4 
week for a film daily and dashing off 
three editorials a day for a trade paper. 
In his so-called spare time Komroff 
pegged away at short stories. His best- 
known work is the novel Coronet. 





Diagnosis 
“What do you call this, tea or coffee?” 
demanded the angry customer. “It 
tastes more like castor oil.” 
“If it tastes like castor oi!,” said the 
waiter, “I can guarantee it’s coffee, be- 
cause our tea tastes like dishwater.” 


Tidy Soul 
Customer: “Is there any soup on the 
menu?” 
Waitress: “There was, but I wiped 
it off.” 


Notification 


There was a dead mule in front of 
the minister’s house for two days. He 
called up the local board of health to 
complain. “This is Reverend Jones. 
There’s a dead mule in front of my 
house.” 

The man in the board of health office 
thought he would be smart. “I thought 
you ministers took care of the dead.” 

“We do,” said Reverend Jones, “but 
first we get in touch with their rela- 
tives.” 


Cheerful Earful 


Jo: “Hey you, are there any sharks 
around here where I'm swimming?” 

Bo: “No, they’re afraid of the croco- 
diles.” 


Colgate Banter 


Shh—Polly! 


Some say the Argentinians have 
“freedom of speech.” Nevertheless, the 
following ad appeared in one of the 
largest daily papers: “Talking parrot 
has disappeared. I want it definitely 
understood that I do not sharé its po- 


litical opinions.” 
Revue, Munich 


Good Price 
The old college jalopy puffed up and 
came to a rattling halt at the turmpike 
tollhouse. “Twenty-five cents,” said the 


tollkeeper. 
“Sold!” cried the student, jumping 


out. 





Student $ J 
Prints a 


favorite picture—won- 


you'll be p to show! 


Send 

| photo or negative with only $1. 
Satisfaction gueranteed. 
MAIL-A-FILM LAB. 

General P. 0. Box 90, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 








Spellbound! 


Music student: “I will now play a 
composition by Paganini.” 

The student plays. . 

Teacher: “That doesn’t sound like 
Paganini.” 

Student: “Read it for yourself at the 
top of this page.” 

Teacher: “That says Page nine!” 


Bona Venture 


Pet Name 


“I call my girl friend Football 
Signals because she’s so often mixed 


” 
up. 


Wood Wind 


Full Up! 


“I've heard you've had a terrible 
time with your jalopy.” 

“Yes.” 

“What happened?” 

“Well, I bought a carburetor that 
saved 30 per cent on gas, a timer that 
saved 50 per cent on gas, and spark 
plugs that saved 30 per cent on gas, 
and after I went 10 miles the darn gas 


tank overflowed.” 
Yale Record 


Starting at the Top 


Some students acquire knowledge, 
others develop ingenuity and resource- 
fulness. Young Johnson was definitely 
in the latter class. One question in his 
examination paper read: “What steps 
would you take in determining the 
height of a building, using an aneroid 
barometer?” 

To which the young man replied: 
“I would lower the barometer by a 


string and measure the string.” 
Tit-Bits, London 


Wreng Again! 

The young man sneaked up behind 
her, covered her eyes with his hands, 
and announced: “I’m going to kiss you 
if you can’t tell who this is in three 
guesses.” 

“George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Abraham Lincoln,” she guessed. 





Answers to Last Issue’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Ok. i; 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 





the Kew Mr: Peanut 
Mechanical Poncil 


ice 


5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar out- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 





The super-smart mechanical Mr. 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 
pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 
Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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THE'FRUT 
OMe MILLIONAIRES 


ONCE ONLY THE VERY RICH COULD AFFORD 
BANANAS. TODAY, HOWEVER, THEY'RE A 
TREAT EVERYONE CAN ENJOY, THANKS TO 
MODERN METHODS OF GROWING 

Ww, ANP TRANSPORTATION. 


“aN 
ai 
gt: 


___ BANANA PLANTS GROW ONE 
APP BUNCH OF BANANAS-THEN DIE! 


AFTER THE BUNCH IS HARVESTED, THE ORIGINAL 
PLANT IS CUT DOWN AND A NEW PLANT PROMPTLY 
GROWS FROM THE OLD ROOT. IN I4 MONTHS A NEW 
BUNCH IS READY FOR CUTTING, AND THE CYCLE 
BEGINS AGAIN. 


ONE OF NATURE'S ALLAROUND’ FOODS 

BANANAS CONTAIN A GOOD SUPPLY OF VITAMINS, 
MINERALS, AND FRUIT SUGARS. A FINE PROTECTIVE 
FOOD... A GREAT ENERGY FOOD. ENJOY THEM OFTEN! 


FREE BOOK! 
United Fruit Company, Box 429, New York 46, N. Y. 
‘ “ 
‘HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS Please send me, free of charge, o copy of your book “How to 


Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
(Please print) 





ity ti ‘t want to miss! 
Popularity tips you won i 


Do‘s and don’‘ts for both boys and girls! 

Send for your copy today! ADDRESS_ 
city. - ZONE_ 4 
STATE 
Offer limited to zontinental U.S. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 














Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 6 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A re- 
peat from the Fantasyland series; “Alice 
in Wonderland,” Disney's cartoon ver- 
sion of the Lewis Carroll classic in a 

cial adaptation for television. 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony: 
With this telecast, these hour-long live 
concerts go off the air. 

(NBC-TV ) Kraft Theatre: “The Whim 
of Iron,” by Michael Dyne, takes place 
in Constantinople in 530 A. D. The story 
is a political satire about Justinian and 

ora. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Rhonda Fleming, Diana Lynn, Dennis 
Morgan and Victor Moore have the 

rincipal roles. in the Edna Ferber- 
George S.-Kaufman comedy, “Stage 
Door.” Miss Fleming plays the glamor- 
ous screen star, Jean Maitland, and 
Miss Lynn is cast as the idealistic Terry 
Randall, in the three-act comedy-drama 
that has its locale in a theatrical board- 
ing house. Its tenants are a group of 
oung girls who have come to New 
ork to study acting and find jobs. 
Adaptation is by Gore Vidal. 


THURSDAY APRIL 7 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: An adapta- 
tion of Phyllis Bottome’s novel, “Pri- 
vate Worlds,” features Claudette Col- 
bert in the role of a woman doctor who 
probes the warped minds of her patients 
in a mental institution. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: In 
“Treasure Trove,” a group of people, 
including an archaeologist, discover 
some old Roman coins which are quite 
valuable. The discovery brings out their 
worst traits: greed and deception run 
rampant until they are shocked by the 
realization that the pieces of silver are 
thirty in number. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
In “The Collar,” David Niven has the 

art of a priest who is captured by 
ndians during the uprisings in 1870. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Decep- 
tion” is the story of a woman who tries 
to keep her divorce a secret from her 
son who is returning from Korea. 
Sylvia Sidney is featured. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
An adaptation of. Terence Rattigan’s 
“The Browning Version” stars Herbert 
Marshall. 

FRIDAY APRIL 8 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Walter Brennan plays an impoverished 
old storekeeper whose exciting past as 
an Indian fighter enthralls neighbor- 
hood youngsters until his dishonorable 
discharge comes to light. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person te Person: 
Sir omas Beecham is one of Edward 
R. Murrow’s guests tonight. 


SATURDAY APRIL 9 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Eurice” marks the 
conclusion of this season’s broadcasts 
from the e at the Met. 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: The new 
series aimed at introducing young peo- 
ple to careers in science, the arts and 
industry continues with a program on 
after-dinner speaking as a requisite for 
the forward-looking businessman. Dr. 
Elton Mears of Johns Hopkins is the 
guest specialist. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Is Mod- 
ern Music Bankrupt?” is the topic for 
Henry Pleasants, music critic; Godd 
Lieberson, recording executive; Jacques 
Barzun, author and lecturer; and host 
Clifton Fadiman. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: An 
hour-and-a-half adaptation of Franz 
Lehar’s “The Merry Widow.” 


SUNDAY APRIL 10 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


The second program in the new series 
stressing books which reveal their au- 
thors’ inward view about themselves. 
Today: Napoleon Bonaparte’s “Letters” 
Next week: Emily Dickinson. 

12:30 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Eugene Ormandy leads the orchestra in 
a concert which features Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The American Week: 
Eric Sevareid, commentator for this 
program, was recently awarded the 
Alfred I. duPont Award “for meritori- 
ous service to the American people” in 
1954. The award called attention to his 
“thoughtful and lucid analysis of the 
current scene, for penetrating knowl- 
edge of men and events combined with 
tolerance, reasonableness and a leaven- 
ing of friendly or caustic humor.” 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Dr. E. L. R. Elson, pastor of 
the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., attended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. (WABC-TV, N. Y., 


the following Saturday at 11:30 a.m.) 
J p.m. 


(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
ame: Sarah Churchill has the title 

role in “Lydia,” a story of the early 
days of Christianity. The scene is in 
Philippi, chief city of Thrase, in the 
ear 5. A. D. 

ft p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Phineas T. Barnum, the self-styled 
Prince of Humbugs, awaits the public’s 
verdict of success or failure on the 

atest gamble of his career as “P. T. 
num sents Jenny Lind.” 

(CBS) Sunday Playhouse: This week- 
ly half-hour series of dramas is the re- 
placement for the radio version of 
Hallmark Hall of Fame. - 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the subject 
for today’s radio tribute. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
The series “designed to show the rela- 
tionship of man and his culture to lit- 
erature and visual materials” continues 
with an analysis of Helen Waddell’s 
“Peter Abelard.” Produced in coopera- 
tion with Baltimore’s Walters Art Gal- 
lery Enoch Pratt Library. (Not seen 
in N. Y.) 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: “Is 
the United States Using Its Influence 
Effectively?” Speakers are Dr. William 
F. Russell, an executive of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, and Dr. 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State College and a former government 
official. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: Tonight's drama, by Sum- 
ner Locke Elliott, is about a man who 
dies at sea in the midst of making out 
his will. The story consists of his law- 
yer’s attempts to track down the pos- 
sible beneficiaries and to determine 
which of them the man had in mind 
for the chief bequest made to his “be- 


loved.” 

(NBC) Adventures of Sheriock 
Holmes: An _ adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s “The Final Problem.” Sir Ralph 
Richardson and Sir John Gielgud have 
the featured roles. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: Ann Hard- 
ing and Regis Toomey are featured in 
oung Girl in an Apple Tree,” a story 
which takes place in a small New Eng- 
land town. aging proprietress of a 
curio shop hires a detective to find a 
man whose hand she spurned 20 years 


ago when he a a stubbornly ideal- 
istic young artist. 

9:45 p.m. (MBS) Keep Healthy: Docu- 
mentary on the dangers of mental, 
hysical and emotional fatigue. “Learn 
‘ow to Live” also takes up the reme- 
dies for different kinds of fatigue. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Appointment with 
Adventure: “Five in Judgment” is a 
drama about two young men who seek 
shelter in a roadside diner during a 
storm. Douglas Taylor is the author. 

(NBC-TV) Loretta Young Show: Lo- 
retta stars in “He Always Comes 
Home” by Marian Thompson. 


MONDAY a APRIL 11 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
“How Charlie Faust Won a Pennant for 
the Giants” is a comedy-drama of the 
baseball diamond. Adapted from a Di- 
gest story by Edwin Burkholder. 

8:30 p.m. ( & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Guest artist in this simulcast is 
Eugene Conley, Met Opera tenor. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Drama-docu- 
mentary titled “Physician, Heal Thy- 


(NBC) Telephone Hour: Guest solo- 
ist is George London, bass-baritone. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: An adaptation, by Alvin 
Sapinsley, of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s vio- 
lent novel on the roaring 20’s, “The 
Great Gatsby.” Robert ontgomery 
plays the titlé role of the wealthy 
racketeer-businessman. Phyllis Kirk is 
co-starred. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “Pas- 
sage at Arms” is the true-to-life story 
of an escape from i the Iron 
Curtain. Oleg Zabrodsky, captain of 
Czechoslovakia’s championship hockey 
team and his fiance decide that life in 
bondage is not for them, or for their 
future children. But Oleg is a national 
hero and is watched. They finally de- 
develop a daring plan which is suc- 
cessfully carried out. 


TUESDAY 

7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) oy Producer 
Stanley Kramer will be Dave Garro- 
way’s special guest. Film clips from 
Kramer's latest movie, “Not As a 
Stranger,” will be shown. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavaleade of Amer- 
iea: In “The Gift of Dr. Minot,” Boston 
physician George Minot searches for a 
cure for pernicious anemia as he him- 
self wastes away from diabetes. For his 


APRIL 12 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Blessing of the Pets” is a story 
built around the famous ceremony held 
annually in Mexico and in Mexican 
communities in this ‘a ag” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
“The Rack,” by Rod Serli stars Wen- 
dell Corey and Keenan ynn. The 
story concerns an army officer who re- 
turns to the United States after having 
admitted collaborating with the enemy 
while he was a prisoner in Korea. 

NBC-TV) Cirele Theatre: “Jet Pi- 
lot,” by Douglas Stone, deals with a 
U.S.A.F. jet pilot who is considering 
resigning from the service to accept 
a job in eeey- 

ADVANCE ITEMS: April 17, 3:30 p.m. 
(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: Premiere 
of a series designed to use television 
as a modern “magic carpet” to bring 
children into close contact with the 
world around them. Two children, aged 
9 and 10, will visit by live remote tele- 
easts a dairy farm, a jet aircraft plant, 
a ‘irehouse, a giant power-generating 
Gam, and a harbor tug as it noses a 
giant liner into its berth. 


National Redie ond TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
Your Yearbook Theme 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


A theme” is the invisible backbone of any yearbook. 


Here’s why, when and how you should choose one 


O many a yearbook judge it is 
pleco that some 
staffs have no clear idea of what makes 
. “theme.” And yet a theme is the 
backbone of any yearbook; 
have unrelated 


publication 


invisible 
leave it out 
pieces instead of a structure with con- 
tinuity. Like architects, your yearbook 
staff must lay plans before they start 
building. 

Here are some questions and answers 


and you 


designed to guide you and your year- 


book staff: 

When should you start work on a 
theme? Lucy Ann McKenzie (Crown 
Point, Ind., H. S.) suggests vou go to 
work in the spring. Sister St. Margaret 
(Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y.) 
finds that theme is chosen, 
planning the dummy, intr duction and 
and feature 


“once a 


special sections, copy, 
photos is simplified.” 

What will your staff have to decide? 
\ way to reflect your school and com- 
munity in your book and at the same 
time take advantage of all the artistic 
skills of your staff, according to Jeanne 
Haagenstad (Univ. H. S., Univ. of 
Minn.). “Develop an idea,” says Lucy 
McKenzie, “that will tie all the school 
together into the unit it is.” 

How to choose a theme? Caroline D. 
Schick (East H. S., Aurora, JIl.) thinks 
this is the major problem for any staff, 
but she solves it this wav: 1. The staff 
talks over ideas for a possible theme. 
2. The current school year should be 
scanned for highlights. 
lights are retained for 
cussion. 4. The theme is chosen on 
the basis of student relation 
to school activities, and workability. 
NAJD’s slick The Yearbook Theme 
contains pithy teacher aids to teach 
students how to work with the theme. 
NSPA Loan Service of 


3. These high- 
further dis- 


interest, 


Also, consult 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour- 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 
editor to Scholastic Teacher. 


nee came —_agall 


Columbia Universit 


High school students looking over prize-winning yearbooks at Columbia Scholastic 
Press Assoc. convention. Awards for the competing yearbooks are made annually. 


representative books (National Assn. of 
Journ. Directors, Univ. of Minn.). 
How to make your theme go to work? 
First, be sure everyone on your staff- 
editors, copywriters, caption writers, 
photographers—know “what they are 
supposed to stress,” as Joe Murphy of 
CSPA_ advises. Second, encourage 
everyone to make the theme a living 
part of end sheets, title fore- 
word (above all), each editorial sec 
tion, ads where possible, and even the 


page, 


cover—if your budget permits, 

A few years ago the excellent Templar 
(Temple Univ.) developed a theme 
paralleling progress between the city 
and the school. End sheets featured 
maps of Philadelphia (front) and the 
Temple area (back). The title page 
showed a photo of the largest class- 
room building superimposed on an 
aerial view of the city. A double-page 
spread and the foreword highlighted 
reproductions of plans for new school 
facilities; matching pages were devoted 


to “The City.” For section dividers, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania pro- 
vided drawings and photos to illustrate 
copy for each section. 

What are some good themes? Re- 
gional legends and myths often provide 
a good idea, says Christina Davies Bee- 
son (Colton, Calif., H. S.). A 
in a lumber region used “Paul Bunyan.’ 
The Wihisean (Wilmar, Minn., H. S.) 
developed a Scandinavian theme which 
brought in the heritage of the commu 
nity. 


school 


Theme 
every 


The Yearbook 
shows, themes are 
where. Maybe they’re closely associated 
with your school, a catch-phrase, some 
distinctive characteristic of your daily 
school life, or—best of all, I think— 
the community. 

How can you be original with a 
yearbook sporting the same old hat 
year after year? Like good reporting, 
the way your youngsters handle a 

(Continued on page 28-T) 


In short, as 
yearbook 





Project It! 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


You can work visual wonders with the new 


models of opaque and overhead projectors 


F YOU'VE ever seen an imaginative 

teacher turned loose in a classroom 
with an opaque or overhead projector 
you know what wonders can be worked 
with these unique machines. On the 
other hand, if you’ve never seen them 
in use, you've missed out on one of the 
best classroom teaching tools yet de- 
vised. 

Opaque Projectors 

To operate the opaque projector, all 
you have to do is slip a book or a maga- 
zine into the machine, and a blown-up 
projection of it appears on the wall or 
screen. You can show your class a well- 
written column appearing in this morn- 
ing’s newspaper, or an illustration in 
full color from an issue of Scientific 
American or Natural History, as easily 
as you can show your favorite clippings, 
pictures, or maps you have collected 
over the years. 

The old objections to opaque projec- 
tors have been overcome in the new 
models. No longer is the image so dim 
that you need complete darkness in the 
room. American Optical, Bausch & 
Lomb, and Beseler all make opaque 
projectors with 1,000 watts of lamp 
pewer. No longer do you have to be 
afraid to put a valuable book or clip- 
ping in the projector for fear it will be 
wrinkled or scorched by the heat of the 
lamp. Nowadays blower cooling keeps 
the temperature down, and the ingen- 
ious manufacturers have hit on the idea 
of using the draft from the blower to 
hold the materials flat steady 
against the platen, no matter how flimsy 
they are. No longer are you limited to 
the post card size pictures the ancient 
“magic lantern” used to cast. The new 
models have apertures large enough to 
show a whole page of this magazine, o1 
a sheet of typewriter or theme paper 
from vesterday’s homework assignment. 


and 


Some of these projectors have a built- 
n optical pointer, which is a small spot 
of light controlled from the projector 
so the operator can call attention to a 


William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 





detail without walking up to the screen. 

These versatile projectors also serve 
as excellent copying devices. You can 
project a graph, chart or diagram on 
the blackboard, or a large sheet of 
paper, and trace over the image to 
make an enlarged copy as elaborately 
as your skill and purpose dictate. I re- 
member watching an artist using this 
method to transfer mountain scenery 
from colored prints to the walls of the 
restaurant where I used to go for lunch. 
If you find that the shadow of your own 
hand gets in the way of your tracing, 
you can tape a sheet of paper to a glass 
door and trace the image projected 
through the glass and the paper, just as 
commercial draftsmen use a_ glass- 
topped tracing table. This will reverse 
the picture, of course, but in many 
cases this is not important. If it is, make 
your first copy of a size suitable for 
projection, and repeat the tracing 
process. 

You can also make small copies of 
large originals by using a reducing at- 
tachment. Beseler makes one to fit all 
of its Vu-Lyte opaque projectors which 
will reduce a 10” x 10” original to 


Q" ead 


3” x 3” on the screen. 


Overhead Projectors 


Another kind of projector which has 
come into wider use since the war is 
the overhead projector. This machine 
projects slides and other transparent 


New adapter changes Viewlex filmstrip 
projector into low-cost opaque projector. 


materials over your head to a screen 
behind you. This gives you the advan- 
tage of facing your class while you talk 
and operate the projector. If you use 
an ordinary pencil to point to some- 
thing on the slide or transparency, its 
shadow will appear on the screen. 

The newer overhead projectors allow 
you to use not only slides, but large 
transparencies prepared photographic- 
ally (positive print on film), or by 
drawing or printing on transparent 
plastic material. You can write or draw 
on these with the grease pencils made 
for marking on china or cellophane. 
The marks can be wiped off easily after- 
wards. Large department stores use this 
type projector to teach new employees 
how to make out sales slips and other 
business forms. 

Some of these machines have an at- 
tachment for using a long continuous 
roll of transparent plastic with which 
you can show a sequence of prepared 
material or simply write and draw while 
you talk, as you would use the black- 
board. The projector will show your 
work bigger and brighter than it would 
appear on the board. 

Again, if you haven't seen these ma- 
chines in use, arrange to do so before the 
school year ends. Names and addresses 
of the manufacturers mentioned here, 
and others, are in the “Where to Find 
It Guide” in the January issue of Scho- 
lastic Teacher.® 


Reduced tracings are made possible by 
Vu-lyte’s image reduction attachment. 
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YOUR YEARBOOK THEME 





Continued from page 25-T 


theme depends more on seeing than 
actual writing or production. It’s the 
“angle” that counts. The Torch (Fuller- 
ton (Caiif.) Jr. College), for example, 
avoids the humdrum dedication by 
including a shot of rows of empty seats 
in the school auditorium and _ looking 
ahead to “the audience who will view 
our performance in life.” The Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) H. S. includes a 45- 
rpm disc to support a “records” theme. 

Why bother with a theme at all? 
Above all it means a better book, tight- 
ly organized and cocked to seize the 
reader's interest and hold it. Then, too, 

good theme is a profitable take-off 
for sales and ad campaigns. Finally, 
you can exploit a theme to make your 
community sit up and take notice of 
your school. 

So in the end, with sound advanced 
planning you and your staff can put 
out a yearbook, one having that “in- 
visible backbone” that will give your 
publication stature as well as structure. 


Short Takes 


Put your paper to work, as did the 
Petaluma (Calif.) H. S. By publishing 
an “election issue,” The Trojan helped 





pass a bond issue that resulted in two 
new junior high schools and a re- 
modeled high school. Mrs. Eleanor 
Schofield’s class distributed 250 extra 
copies to downtown merchants. Said 
Principal Henry Knight: “A school pa- 
per is essential to a high school pro- 
gram.” . . . The Railsplitter of Lincoln 
(Ill.) Community H. S. recently used 
cartoons, photos and copy to dramatize 
need for a new school. Another 
useful special issue came from Proviso 
Township H. S. (Maywood, IIl.). Sub- 
ject: “Are You Going to College?” Even 
ads were tied in. 

Aids: INS’ Your Newspaper by crack 
writer Bob Considine packs facts and 
figures into 14 pages that make interest- 
ing reading. Tells of origins of U. S. 
papers and growth as “bulwarks of 
freedom.” . The La Crosse (Wis.) 
Tribune has reprinted some articles on 
the newspaper's value to schools. A 
good source of ideas. Free. . . . I like 
NAJD’s Helpful Aids for the Journalism 
Teacher. It you read it, don’t miss a 
section called “Radio, TV and Movies 
as Communication Forms.” 

A book you must become acquainted 
with—above all if you're planning a 
journalism curriculum —is Scholastic 
Journalism by Earl English and Clar- 
ence Hach. The Columbia survey 
showed this to be one of fe more pop- 





ular texts. If any book covers just 
about everything, this does. I'm much 
impressed by its approach: high school 
journalism “should neither copy pro- 
fessional journalism nor should it be vo- 
cational. If journalism courses do not 
improve the student’s ability to use 
English and to read a newspaper with 
more discrimination, they are not 
worthy of a place in an already crowd- 
ed curriculum.” This is a book for the 
growing number of schools which look 
on journalism as a course in itself and 
not merely a unit or two in English. A 
bargain at $2.50. The Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, Ames, Iowa. 

News: Dr. Laurence Campbell, dean 
of journalism at Florida State, will ad- 
dress the South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Assn. convention April 21-22 at 
Columbia, S. C. . . . Univ. of Wis. is 
trying to raise $10,000 for the aid of 
journalism students there. . . . A. B. 
Dick’s new hand-operated mimeo fea- 
tures a simplified inking arrangement 
and color duplication. 

When you pass around crying towels 
after your next issue, console your staff 
with this: even the New York Times 
makes mistakes. But a “bulletin of 
second-guessing” called “Winners and 
Sinners” shows that the Times 
gives up trying to be perfect. A good 
aim for any publication. e 
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OPERATING 


The School Store 


F YOU have a schoo] stove in your 

school you will be interest¢d in some 
facts about merchandising we recently 
gathered from 18 schools in nine states 
If you do not operate a bt you may 
still find this information wbrthwhile. 
It suggests the values that can be de- 
rived from school store actipities and 
may help you decide wh¢ther you 
should start a store in your o'vn school. 

Here are the questions we ,sked and 
a summary of the replies from school 
store supervisors. f 

What do you consider the: most im- 
portant values derived from your store? 
Every activity of a school should have 
definite educational value. Fourteen of 
those who replied said they valued the 
store as a means for training: pupils in 
store techniques and in giving them 
experience in carrying responsibility 
and practicing the arts of human rela- 
tionships. Five spoke of the store as a 
convenience to pupils. Four mentioned 
it as a source. of profit for the student 
organization, while one mentioned the 
store as an economy to parents. 

Who runs the store? Pupils, varying 
in number from two to 250, take turns 
at working in the school store, super- 
vised by a teacher, most often by the 
teacher of distributive education. In 13 
of the schools 15 or fewer pupils 
worked in the store, so the experience 
gained from the work, valuable as it 
may be, is not widely shared. However, 
in ten of the schools the work :is closely 
related to the instruction given in the 
distributive education classes. The av- 
erage number of pupils working in 
stores not conducted in relation to dis- 
tributive education classes was seven. 

In those which were conducted by 
the distributive education classes the 
average number of pupils working in 
the store was 42. So if vou want to get 
the most educational value for the most 
pupils you should relate the work in 
the store with the work of vour dis- 
tributive education or other commer- 
cial classes. 

What does the store sell? Most com- 
monly, school Every store 
reported carrying a line of this mer- 


supplies. 


‘Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 


Teacher. 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


chandise including such items as school 
stationery, pens, pencils, book covers, 
scrap books, art supplies and mechani- 
cal drawing equipment. Fourteen stores 
sell school insignia including class rings 
and other jewelry, graduation cards 
and invitations, key chains, neck chains, 
bracelets and a variety of morale build- 
ing items featuring the school letter 
or colors or both. Seven stores sell sup- 
plementary books, five sell textbooks, 
three carry paper-backed fiction, and 
one sells newspapers and magazines. In 
six schools gym suits are sold through 
the school store. In five others articles 
of clothing such as T-shirts, sweat 
shirts, senior hats, scarves and similar 
articles of apparel are sold. Three stores 
sell sporting goods. 


Sodas, Ice Cream, Aspirin 


One store sold $5,822 worth of bus 
tickets last year and two others carried 
them in stock. Two stores took care of 
the rental of caps and gowns, one sold 
yearbooks, and another sold tickets to 
school events. Six sold candy, gum, 
coughdrops, while two apparently are 
well on the way to becoming drug 
stores since they sold both general 
merchandise and sodas and ice cream. 
The trend toward encroachment on the 
drug trade is further evident in two 
schools where the stores sell aspirin 


tablets, doubtless a thriving trade dur- 
ing examination week. 

What is the total volume of sales? 
In the larger schools the store becomes 
a business operation of a respectable 
size. One store in a school of 3,500 
pupils had a turnover of $23,579 last 
year and eight stores achieved volumes 
of more than $10,000. One store in a 
school with less than 1,000 pupils did 
a volume business of more than $13,000. 
Smallest volume reported was $1,738. 

How much profit is made and who 
gets it? The percentage of profit on 
gross sales ranged from zero to 27 per 
cent with an average of 14 per cent. 
The stores averaged sales of $4.52 per 
pupil with an average per pupil profit 
of 62 cents. In all but one of the 
schools the profit from the store went 
to the Student Council either for sup- 
port of the general activity program or 
for some special project such as the 
purchase of an organ, a water fountain, 
pictures, band and choir uniforms, fur- 
nishings for the student lounge or tro- 
phy cases. One school uses a part of its 
profits to provide talent for assembly 
programs. In anpthe: school the profit 
was turned over to the Board of Edu- 
cation—a questionable practice from a 
legal viewpoint, since it is doubtful 
whether a Board of Education can con- 
duct any profit-making enterprise. 


Little Rock (Ark.) Central High School 


Total sales reported by school stores range from a high of $23,579 to a low of $1,738. 
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Do local merchants object? Appar- 
ently not to any great extent. One 
school ran into trouble when the store 
started selling Christmas cards. The 
sale was stopped. Another school re- 


| ceived objections from a ten-cent store 


manager who had just moved into 
town. He was invited to the school and 
the operation of the store was explained 
to him. He then decided that his multi- 
million dollar corporation could survive 
the competition which the store pro- 
vided. Another school store was criti- 
cized during the first year of its opera- 
tion, but has had no criticism since. 
One school reports that local merchants 
contributed $2,000 to start the store 
and remodel the room in which it was 
housed. Another school reports that it 
works closely with the local chamber 
of commerce in carrying on the pro- 
gram. Apparently the fear that a school 
store will cause public relations prob- 
lems are without any substantial foun- 
dation. 


Operational Headaches 


What problems are most difficult to 
solve? “Getting the student sales-clerks 
to accept responsibility and act as regu- 
lar sales people.” “Turnover of student 
helpers. . . . Limited storage and selling 
space. . . . Rush at the beginning of 
the term. . . . More than 25 per cent 
of our annual sales are made in the first 
four weeks.” “Lack of time to keep the 
stock looking attractive.” “Finding a 
satisfactory method of textbook dis- 
tribution.” “Finding time to talk to 
salesmen and handle merchandise when 
it arrives.” “Errors made by pupils 
working in the store.” “Selling the 
higher priced sports items.” One re- 
spondent comments, “It’s a lot of extra 
work but it’s as much fun as anything 
I do.” And one fortunate supervisor re- 
ports, “We have no problems.” 

These are only a few of the operat- 
ing characteristics and problems of the 
school store. Perhaps enough has been 
said, however, to show that the school 
store can provide valuable educational 
experience, serve as a convenience to 
pupils, and help finance extra-curricu- 
lar activities. The store rightly has a 
place in many schools—perhaps also in 
yours. @ 


A staff of 23 share work load in Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School’s Student Shop. 
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Navajo children pose with teacher in front of new school. 
They were unable to speak English to talk with visitors. 
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By ROSALIND M. ZAPF 


Sheepherder stands by door of “hogan’’ home. Circular hut 
has mud roof, dirt floor, smoke hole, is without windows. 


Brown faces, blue skies, yellow sand— 


and the magic of a dream come true 


AVE you ever suddenly found your- 

self doing something that you have 
always wanted to do but never ex- 
pected really to happen? As I drove 
my rented car from Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, across the desert to Window Rock, 
Arizona, last year, I felt as though I 
must be dreaming. 

I had always thought that the desert 
was sand—just sand. But it isn’t—it’s 
sand and sage and coarse grass and 
pinon trees, low and bent, with trunks 
twisted and shredded by the wind. For 
miles there was nothing else to see in 
any direction except the road which 
ran through the sand like a knite-cut 
straight ahead and behind me; my eyes 
followed it until it led into nothingness. 

For long stretches there were enor- 
mous rock cliffs, orange and red against 
the sun. They seemed to have risen out 
of the sand with such force that they 
had spilled their broken tops onto the 
sand below. It was a barren land, bleak 


Rosalind M. Zapf is an Honorable 
Mention Award Winner in Scholastic 
Teacher's Seventh Annual Travel Story 
Awards. She teaches at Denby H. S., 
Detroit, Mich 


and hard. But its color and its power 
caught me and made me a part of it. 

Window Rock is the Federal Indian 
Bureau Headquarters for the Navajo 
Indians. I came here on a fellowship 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, to get help 
ia visiting Indian schools. To my amaze- 
ment, within an hour the plans were 
completed for me to spend the better 
part of two weeks traveling with super- 
visors and area superintendents to 
schools on the Navajo Reservation—and 
I was on my way. 

As we drove along my guide helped 
me to see and understand many things 
that I would have missed otherwise. 
I began to pick out the tiny Indian 
homes, hogans, along the way—never 
near the road or other hogans. I thrilled 
to the sight of distant flocks of sheep 
herded by a child or a full-skirted 
woman on _ horseback, barking 
running alongside. 

The school that fascinated me most 
was a trailer day school at Black Moun- 
tain. It seemed to be in the middle of 
some never-never-land—just four shin- 
ing trailers against blue sky and yellow 
sand. Twenty-three little Navajos, who 


dogs 


until the previous November had never 
spoken a word of English, came into 
one of the trailers when the blue-jeaned 
young man rang a hand bell. They 
could not know how fortunate they 
were to have him for a teacher. He met 
them with a marvelous smile at the 
door and to each one said, “Good morn- 
ing, Yazhi,” or “Mary,” or “Joe,” and 
each in turn solemnly answered in 
words broken into “Good 
morn-ing Mis-ter Lief-fer.” 

Soon after they were seated, hot tea 
with sugar was brought in. Many had 
had no food since leaving school the 
afternoon before. A little boy and girl 
cume in quite late but no one chided 
them. They had walked four miles 
across the desert to reach the school. 
Then the class turned to its lessons. 

They learned to count by counting 
the children in the room and by singing 
Ten Little Indians. They learned the 
meanings of words by actions. “Paul is 
running,” sent Paul up the aisle on a 
run. “Joe is jumping,” set Joe to jump- 
ing, although it is true that at times 
Paul jumped when he should have run, 
or Mary sat down when she should 
have stood up. But all was done in such 


syllables, 
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a sober, solemn way that it seemed ut- 
terly out of keeping with children. 

Recess time was toothbrush time 
and each waited patiently outdoors for 
his brush to be taken from a hook on a 
board, for tooth powder, and for a cup 
of water. And then they brushed and 
brushed and brushed, but without once 
taking their eyes froza the visitors. 

Later, when we all stood and sang 
America—in several keys and in places 
not very clear—it was more beautfiul 
than anything I have ever heard. I was 
very proud of my American brothers 
and sisters in that room. 

Before leaving for home in the after- 
noon, each child was given a slice of 
bread and a thick piece of cheese. Each 
solemnly said, “Thank you,” and then 
trudged off across the desert. 

We Visit a Hogan 

Another day we stopped at a hogan 
where my host was known and where 
he felt that I would be welcome. A 
hogan is usually circular, made of logs 
and mud, and has a curved roof of mud 
with a hole in the center to allow the 
smoke from the fire to escape. This 
hogan had a tiny stove, but many still 
have open fires in the center. On one 
wall was a makeshift shelf with a few 
tin dishes. There was a canvas chair, 
and a pile of sheepskins for warmth 
at night and to sit on in the daytime. A 
baby was strapped to a cradleboard in 
the sun at the doorway, and two chil- 
dren of school age hugged their 
mother’s skirts as we came in. When 
we asked why the children were not in 
school, the father shrugged and gave 
the usual reason—they were needed to 
herd the sheep. 

We also visited a hogan school—a 
school for beginners, usually held in 
the home of a Navajo woman who has 
had some education and wishes to help 
her people. This particular school was 
held not in a hogan but in a more 
conventional wood-sided, earth-floored, 
dark, rectangular building which be- 
longed to an Indian named Goat Sucks. 
It was a new school, only two days old. 
Of the ten children, several under five 
years, only one knew a few English 
words. The teacher’s greatest difficulty 
was in keeping her charges in their 
seats. Never before in their lives had 
they had to sit still. She had little to 
work with—no blackboard, no pencils, 
no crayons, no toys—only a few pic- 
tures, some of them meaningless to 
these desert children. But she had pa- 
tience and friendliness. 

While we stood outside the school an 
Indian rode up on horseback, his long 
black hair tied back with a piece of 
red cloth, a string of blue beads around 
his neck. He got off the horse, walked 
over to the wall of the building, and ran 
Continued on page 43-T 
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By ELIZABETH B. FORBES 


HEN we drove west from our Lake 

Okoboji cottage in Iowa last June, 
we knew of the scenic beauties ahead 
of us; but the milestones, the 
friendly gifts of time and service of- 
fered by strangers, stil] amaze us. 

Our family had planned a circular 
route. However, as it turned out, no self- 
respecting planet would have claimed 
it as an orbit, for we pointed our radia- 
tor cap right, left, up, down...as fancy 
led us. In each direction we found new 
friends. Even Penny, our cocker, who 
started the trip third class (in the trunk) 


real 


Elizabeth B. Forbes is an Honorable 
Mention Award Winner in Scholastic 
Teacher’s Seventh Annual Travel Story 
Awards. She teaches English at Sibley 
(Iowa) H. S. 
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and ended it first class (on the rear 
seat), was to learn of people’s gener- 
osity. 

From Okoboji we drove across pale 
green wheat states to Colorado’s shift- 
ing dunes; under the western shadows 
of the Sangre de Cristo Range to Taos; 
to Kaibab Forest and the north edge of 
Grand Canyon; west again to Capi- 
strano Mission; on a northerly zig-zag— 
Los Angeles, Sequoia, Yosemite, San 
l’rancisco—and over Golden Gate Bridge 
to the Avenue of the Giants; along 
Oregon’s seascape to snowbound Mt. 
Rainier and up between shouldering 
grey rocks to sapphire Lake Louise; 
through glacial northwestern Montana 
and Idaho’s lava region to Yellowstone; 
and then across Big Horn and Mis- 
souri country to blue Lake Okoboji. 


Union Pacific Railroad 


Picturesque Olvera Street, Los Angeles 


“If you haven’t seen the Great Sand 
Dunes at sunset, you must. I'll keep the 
gates open until you come out,” the 
park ranger offered. 

We sat on the banks of the icy Me- 
dano River, which skirts the dunes on 
the southwest, and watched an unfor- 
gettable panorama of color—violet at 
dusk and ghostly silver under a sliver 
of a moon—as the wind whispered 
sibilantly through the sand. 

“Yes, it’s ten o'clock and closing time, 
but if you’ve come from the Grand 
Canyon, you must be hungry. Sit down 
and I'll get the menu,” the waitress at 
Kanab, Utah, welcomed us. 

Our day had begun in the region of 
bulging lava ridges and stunted, twisted 
ponderosa pines surrounding Sunset 
Crater. We drove in the fresh desert 
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Everyone who has visited Bel- 
gium longs to go there again, 
for Belgium has unique charm. 
Picturesque medieval castles, 
chateaux and town halls are 
everywhere. Its cities, although 
reminiscent of the past, are in- 
tensely modern and progressive. 
You'll enjoy some of the world’s 
greatest art and architecture in 
Belgium 
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air to Wupatki ruins, a bustling agri- 
cultural region of the eleventh century, 
and from there through red-gold Na- 
vajo land. After crossing Marble Can- 
yon, where the Colorado River begins 
to bulldoze its widest ditch, we climbed 
to gently sloping Kaibab Forest. Here, 
9,000 feet high, tongues of snow lapped 
green meadows where countless herds 
of deer grazed. At the south edge of 
the forest, the mile-deep Grand Canyon 
belittled all superlatives. 

We arrived in Capistrano early and 
short of cash. “Our bank isn’t open until 
later, so we can’t cash your check. Just 
go on in and pay your admission later,” 
the custodian told us. What better way 
is there to see Capistrano Mission than 
against a background of trust? 

Farther along the California highway, 
we had sworn to balance our budget by 
ordering only sandwiches in a cafe 
south of Eureka. But the proprietor had 
different ideas. 

“Scarcely anybody comes out here on 
Saturday night. I'll fix you some sea 
food—on the house.” We didn’t turn 
him down. 


Penny Finds a Friend 


“You can't take your dog into Banff 
without a rabies shot. The regulation 
just went into effect today and we're 
out of serum up here.” Ranger Billy 
Wood of Kootenay National Park spoke 
firmly. “But,” and here his brown eyes 
twinkled, “I'll take care of her until you 
come back this way.” 

“But you can’t take care of people’s 
dogs like that,” we said. “She’d be a 
bother.” Again, we yielded to the hos- 
pitality of the West. 

We entered the rocky gates of Koo- 
tenay Park. We saw the unearthly 
sapphire-blue of Lake Louise, reflecting 
radiantly white Victoria Glacier on the 
far side. We watched the abundant 
wildlife—beavers busy at dam building, 
nonchalant black bears ambling up the 
hillside, and antlered elk feeding in lush 
meadows. We felt that no matter what 
we did in the Canadian Rockies the 
only important thing was being in the 
midst of such glory. 

When we returned to get Penny, 
Billy Wood was off duty. We drove to 
his ranch and found him just getting 
home, he told us, from visiting his wife 
in a hospital 30 miles away. 

“You mean with your wife in the 
hospital, a ranch to manage, and ranger 
duties, you still took a stranger's dog to 
care for? Why?” 

“Oh,” he answered, “you needed 
help.” Here was a man whose gener- 
osity equaled in beauty the mountains 
of his homeland. 

Did we see all the West? No, but 
enough to make us want to travel again 
through such magnificent country and 
among such generous people. ¢ 





See Montreal, Quebec, Muriay Bay and 
Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Fun galore on shipboard and ashore! 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES 65 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES 135 up 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY *124 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto irecl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY *155 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
\ S. tax extra 


Boston - Chicago 
Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia 

Toronto, 
Ont. 
Quebec, 
P.a. 
Montreal 
P.a@. 


ren 


Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


—— CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








Exciting...carefree... enjoyable 
v¥ New $20,000,000 Canso Causeway 
v New Bar Harbor-Yarmouth Auto ferry* 
v Year-long Acadian Bicentennial 
v Excellent, paved highways 
v Rugged shore and highland beauty 
v Sunny beaches v¥ Cool, refreshing climate 
¥ Fishing, sailing, sports wv Historic landmarks 
v A vacation easy on your pocketbook ! 





*Watch for date when serv 


FREE — Literature to make your planning fun, too! 


——~—-NOVA SCOTIA-———; 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nove Scotia 


Please send free literature to: 


STATE. ..ccctooce 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New Yer 


Travel TIPS 





“California, here I come .. .” You'll 
want to join the chorus after you inves- 
tigate western vacation attractions this 
year. New addition to United Air Lines’ 
packet of a dozen tours of California 
and the West is a one-week vacation in 
Colorado. Other UAL tours include 
everything from four-day Los Angeles 
and San Francisco holidays or a 15-day 
jaunt through Yellowstone, the Rockies 
and California, to Hawaiian package 
vacations, seven to 22 days in the land 
of volcanoes, hulas, and poi. 


p» American Airlines also offers hotel 
and sightseeing packages in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. If your enter- 
tainment goal is Las Vegas, you'll want | 
to look into Trans World Airlines’ three- 
day whirl there, which includes a tour 
of Hoover Dam ($25.50 each for two 
persons ). 
| Whizzing through Western scenery 
|from Chicago, the North Western- 
Union Pacific trains Challenger and | 
| City of Portland sport new Astra Dome 
| cars. “Streamliner” is old hat these 
days; “Domeliner” is the new name for 
these no-extra-fare, reserved-seat trains. | 
On the Southern Pacific’s Overland | 
| Route, a fleet of “Hamburger Grill” 
|cars caters to economy-minded trav- | 
| elers. 








» You can schedule a Colorado vaca- | 
tion to coincide with events as different 
as the world’s Championship Burro 
Race, historic old Cripple Creek‘s melo- 
| drama season, the Aspen music festival, 
|or the D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. doing 
Gilbert and Sullivan in Central City. 
For a copy of “Colorful Colorado 
Events 1955,” a booklet listing hun- | 
| dreds of events and scores of rodeos, | 
| write to the Colo. Public Relations 
Dept., Capito] Bldg., Denver. 





| 
|p» If you go west far enough, you're in | 
the East, where the tourist-conscious | 
| Japanese government is lending money 
| to hotel owners to expand facilities for 
a record year. Japan Air Lines recently | 
added Hong Kong service to its three | 
roundtrip flights a week between San | 
Francisco and Tokyo—long stopover | 
privileges at Honolulu, Tokyo, and Oki- 
nawa. Through travel agents in this 
country, Japanese National Railways 
offers a new low-priced “Circular Tour” 
ticket with 10 per cent off on rail, bus, 
and ferry travel in Japan. 
If you'd like to cruise to the Orient 
but haven’t time for a long shipboard 
vacation, American President Lines has 





a revolutionary new sea-air roundtrip 


35-T 


4 VISIADOMES 


on the Northwest’s 


Lita Contert train! 


SEE MORE, enjoy your trip more in 
Vista-Domes on the North Coast Lim- 
ited. Take a wide-open look at the wide- 
open spaces—2000 magnificent miles 
between Chicago and the North Pacific 
Coast. 4 Vista-Domes on each train! 


RELAX, enjoy a smooth ride in reclining 
chair coaches or Pullman rooms. Travel 
the extra-comfort way to Yellowstone, 
dude ranches, Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska vacation spots. 


VISTA-DOME 
NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


SEND NOW for “Northwest Adventure,” 
colorful, free fact-and-picture booklet. 
Write G. W. Rodine, 819 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


_ 
Cane 


CHICAGO — NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

















Canadian Pacific presents the newest 
way to Banff and Lake Louise— 


The Canadian 


Canada’s first and only Scenic Dome 
streamliner—now in fast daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver, and 
Toronto and Vancouver—by daylight 
through the Canadian Rockies. 


Now reach Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner—The Canadian! See 





SWIM AND PLAY at Chateau Lake Louise 
under proud Victoria Glacier. For fun 
go boating, hike, visit nearby glaciers. 


majestic Canada from high-up Scenic 
Domes, relax in roomy lounges and 
order delicious Canadian food in a 
Deluxe Dining Room Car or a Skyline 
Coffee Shop—all at no extra tare! New 
fast schedule! Coach, tourist, first class 
space! Make reservations now! See 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific 
in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 





ENJOY THE WORLD'S LONGEST Scenic 
Dome ride! Go to Banff, for champion- 
ship golf, swimming, mountain sports. 











combination. You go one way by 
“President” liner, fly the other, and get 
a 10 per cent roundtrip reduction on 
each (reduction applicable to first class 
only on sea portion). Four airlines par- 
ticipate: Canadian Pacific, Japan Air 
Lines, Northwest Airlines, and Pan 
American World Airways. We'd like to 
see this roundtrip idea operating else- 
where in the world! In another recent 
air-sea combination, a roundtrip from 
New York to Nassau via Miami (East- 
ern Air Lines—Incres Nassau Steamship 
Co.), you get 10 per cent off a one-way 
steamship fare to Nassau, and pay half 
the roundtrip fare on the airline. 


>» You can make up a party, charter 
your own yacht in the Caribbean, and 
sail through the Windward, Leeward, 
and Virgin Islands, for $450 to $560 a 
week, food extra. Yachts accommodate 
four to six adventurers and come 
equipped with captain, cook, and addi- 
tional crew in some cases. Bookings 
and information from Norman 5S. 
Walker, Caribbean Yacht Cruises, 243 
E. 53rd St., New York 22. 


p Across the Atlantic you can navigate 
a low-cost vacation in anything from a 
canoe to a motor yacht, on the inland 
waterways of Europe. You can canoe 
on the Loire, or cruise on a 20-30 pas- 
senger power-yacht through France, 
Holland, and Germany (write to the 
Touring Club de France, Quai de la 
Conference, Paris), or sai] a dinghy in 
Holland (information from the Nether- 
lands National Tourist Office, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17). 


> Ireland plans an extensive program 
for its “An Tostal” spring festival, May 
8-29, with an open-air pageant of St. 
Patrick at Dublin, an International 
Choral Festival in Cork, and a Yeats 
Festival at Sligo. Irish Railways an- 
nounces special six and nine-day bus 
tours priced at $53.50 and $82.91, to 
cover many of the Tostal events. 


>» Handy folders for Easter visitors in 
New York City are “New York in 
Spring,” a calendar of events, and 
“Hotels in New York City,” both dis- 
tributed free by the N. Y. Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, 500 Park Ave., 
New York 22. 

Revised each year, the 1955 Fodor’s 
Modern Guides series (McKay, $3:50 
each) includes helpful, detailed infor- 
mation on sightseeing, hotels, restau- 
rants and shopping in Britain, France, 
Benelux, Scandinavia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain and 
Portugal. Then there’s the delightful 
Fodor Woman's Guide to Europe 
($3.95) in a class by itself—-with a 
woman’s “last word” on good buys, 
clothes and customs. 

—AupDREY NOALL 
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ATTEND A 


ummer Workshop 


F YOU'RE workshop-bound this sum- 

mer, you can study subjects as varied 

as Maritime History, Puppetry. or the 

New York Theatre, in short 

offered by universities and colleges at 
home and abroad. 

Drama and TV: The Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, plans a work- 
shop in Puppetry and Creative Dra- 
matics for classroom teachers (fune 6- 
15). At the Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., a TV and Film Institute 
(three weeks, beginning July 11) will 
include live TV program production 
and training (tuition $120). 

Workshops with Travel: Another 
Univ. of Miami workshop will feature 
Latin American Culture at Qaxaca, 
Mexico; $460 will include tuition, board 
and room for six weeks, air round trip 
(leaving Miami June 12), and field trips. 
A travel course in the New York Thea- 
tre is scheduled by the Central Mich. 
College of Education, Mt. Pleasant. 
Farther afield, New York Univ. plans 
a workshop in Modern Israel’s Life and 
Culture, to be conducted in Israel (six 
weeks starting July 3); Israeli leaders in 
political, economic, and educational 
fields will participate. 

For English Teachers: Yale Univ. 
announces a new Shakespeare Institute 
(Aug. 11-31) organized in coopération 
with the American Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre and Academy (see page 
39-T). In addition to trips to the new 
Shakespeare theatre at Stratford, Conn., 
the Institute will offer seminars, lec- 
tures, films, and concerts. Secendary 
school teachers of English and prospec- 
tive teachers are eligible for credit ($75 
tuition); limited number of 
scholarships available. 


courses 


uition 


Workshops sponsored or co-sponsored 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English will include a conference on 
English as a Second Language, at the 
Univ. of Puerto Rico (July 5-Aug. 12), 
credit; a Cornell Univ. workshop (July 
11-15); and an Appalachian Curriculum 
Workshop at Boone, N. C. (Aug. 1-12), 
credit. Write to NCTE, 704 South 
Sixth St., Champaign, IIl. 

Among workshops offered by the 
Catholic Univ. of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., one on Communication Arts 
in the Catholic Secondary School (June 
10-21) will examine the interrelation- 
ship of communicative and graphie arts. 

For Teachers of Social Studies: The 
American Univ., Washington, D. C., 
again offers an Institute on the Position 





of the U. S. in World Affairs (June 20- 
July 29), with the final week at the 
U. N. in New York. A Workshop in 
Public Affairs will be conducted for 
the second year by Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Univ. in Washington, D. C., and New 
York, where members will see govern- 
ment in action (July 5-Aug. 12). Another 
Government Institute will be held by 
Rutgers Univ. (New Brunswick, N. J.) 
at Trenton, N. J., where students will 
observe operations of state government. 
Harvard Summer School plans a new 
program on the History of Far Eastern 
Civilization (July 5-Aug. 24), eredit. | 
Designed to broaden knowledge of 
Eastern culture, the program will offer 
a number of special fellowships. 
Group Development and Human Re- 
lations: The National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development will hold 
two sessions at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Me. (June 19-July 8 and July 17-Aug. 










... the loveliest country you'll ever 
visit! Rich in scenery from its green- 
tipped mountains to its untouched 
wilderness. Excitement of the Ura- 
nium fields... romance in the Indian 


country... past linked to present 
... the Mormon Temple Square... 
Great Salt Lake... the still-new 
landmarks of the Old West. 





5), plus four other training laboratories. 
For details write NTLGD, 1201 16th| 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. | 
At the Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, | 
a teachers college conference on| 
Strengthening Community Life Through | 
Education will be co-sponsored by the | 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
has scheduled a long program of sum- 
mer conferences and workshops, in- | 
cluding Group Procedures, 


Social | 
Studies, and the Place of Reading in 
the Language Arts. | 

Family Finance Workshops: 450 | 
scholarships to 11 university workshops | 
in Family Finance will be offered this | 
summer. For details write the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, 488 Madison Ave., New York. 





University of Miami plans several work- 
shops, intensive TV and Film Institute. 





Not only things to see, but things 
to do! Fine fishing in the mountain 
streams and lakes... recreation in 
nine national monuments, two na- 
tional parks, eight national forests, 
two primitive areas. Enjoy Utah’s 
delightful summer climate .. . its 
fine highways... beautiful cities 
and towns... and warm hospitality 
everywhere! 





—~ 


Full-color booklet of 
what to see and 
where to go in Utah, 
with Utah Highway 
Map and Summer 
Events Listing. 








State Capitol Bidg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send me your free travel kit. 


Address 
City a wees State 
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FOR A 
VACATION 





That Is Different... 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, 
lakes and valleys, picturesque 


villages and towns, the mighty 


St. Lawrence, metropolitan Montreal, 


old-world Quebec City, 
world-famed shrines. 
Enjoy French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable 


modern inns and hotels. 





LA PROVINCE DE 








For help planning your Quebec vaca- 


tion, write for free maps and booklets 
to: The Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
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New Products 


Professional Tape Recorder 

The new Revere T-11 tape recorder 
is intended for professional use and for 
custom installation. Among the new 
machine’s features: coordination of am- 
plifier and acoustic system to balance 
the highs and lows; automatic head 
demagnetization and rapid individual 
forward and reverse speeds; solenoid- 
operated keyboard, push-button con- 
trols. The T-11 takes three, five, seven, 
and ten-and-a-half-inch reels. Available 
at $264.50 from Revere Camera Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 





Revere’s new T-11 


Junior Planetarium 

The Spitz Junior Planetarium is made 
up of a plastic ball and an electroni- 
cally-operated arrow indicaior. A light 
within the globe projects a total of 40 
constellations or some 300 stars while 
the arrow indicator is used to point 
them out. The unit is operated by plug- 
ging it into standard electrical outlets. 
Available at $14.95 from Harmonic 
Reed Corp., Rosemont, Pa. 





Spitz midget planetarium 


Needle Brush 


Known as “KLeeNeeDLE,” the unit 


pictured here is designed to remove 


the familiar dust blob from the needle 
| point of your record player, and by so 
doing reduce distortion of sound. Each 
time the tone arm moves, the small 
| brush wipes the needle clean. The unit 


Canada or: 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 








is adjustable in height and is fastened 
to the changer base by means of pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive. Available at 
$1.59 from Robins Industries Corp., 
82-09 251st St., Bellerose 26, N. Y. 





“KleeNeeDLE” dust catcher 


Magnesium Luggage 

A new era in light-weight luggage 
was ushered in this year when Shway- 
der Brothers introduced its “Ultralite 
Samsonite” line made of Dow magne- 
sium. For both men and women, the 
luggage comes in grey, white, blue, and 
tan. Available throughout the nation 
sometime this month, the luggage will 
retail from $22.50 to $37.50. 





New light-weight luggage 


U.S.A. at a Glance 

Teachers and students interested in 
American history and government will 
find the new edition of the wall chart 
“U.S.A. at a Glance” a source of thou- 
sands of historical facts. The chart 
graphically portrays the life span and 
term of office of every U.S. President, 
with a portrait of each, and shows 
major facts of each President’s personal 
history. Such major trends as the na- 
tion’s westward growth, America’s ever- 
increasing population and other na- 
tional vital statistics are shown on the 
chart. Available at $1.00 postpaid from 
Publication Services, Inc., Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
(Discounts on quantity orders from 
schools. ) 




















News Briefs 


Why They Don’t Read 


“If our children read comic ‘books, 
or don’t read at all, is it the fault of 
the teacher, the parent, the librarian, 
or the book publisher?” Answers to this 
question are fouhd in “A Survey of 
Recreational Reading Habits of On- 
tario School Children.” 

Findings of the committee: “Beyond 
a reasonable doubt . . . the root of the 
reading problem rests in the home. 

. Where good books are made avail- 
able in school and intelligently pre- 
sented, children show pleasure and 
progress even against the unsympa- 





thetic or apathetic background of the 
home. . . . Grants available to schools 
in rural areas for library books are not 
spent. And, perhaps consistent with 
that, many parents who can well afford | 
to buy books do not do so.” 


“Macbeth” Film Free to Schools _ 


Maurice Evans’ two-hour television 
presentation of Macbeth and 
Richard II will be made available 


of charge in 16mm_ black-and-white | 


prints to the nation’s high schools. Foot- | 


ing the bill for distributing the films | 
is Hallmark Cards, Inc., sponsor of the 
“Hall of Fame” dramatic shows. 


Two Thought Provokers 


Language — Some suggestions for | 
teachers of English and others is a new 
169-page British Ministry of Education | 
book concerning itself with: What lan- | 
guage is and what it does; learning the | 
mother tongue; and the language of | 
imagination. The book is stimulating, | 
particularly in context with Flesch’s re- 
cent bombshell Why Johnny Can't 
Read. Available for 90 cents, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefelle | 
Plaza, New York City 20. 

Explorations is the title of a remark- 
able set of six paper-bound books con- 
sisting of diverse intellectual probings. 
A sample of titles appearing on the 
contents pages: “Veblen’s Social Sci- 
ence,” “Six Copernican Revolutions,” 
“Communication by Means of Gongs,” 
“Freud and the Hucksters,” “Culture 
Without Literacy.” Explorations is 
available for $1.00 a copy, from: Univ. 
of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. 


A New Roof for the Bard 


Sometime this summer people across 
the nation will have the opportunity of 
seeing Shakespearean drama performed 
in an environment commensurate with 
the Bard of Avon’s times. The place is 
Stratford, Conn., and the environment 
will be provided by American Shake- 
speare Festival Theater, now under 


King | 
free | 





construction. 


Lovely Maligne Lake, favorite of visitors 
to famed Jasper Park Lodge. 


New sleeping accommodation includes 
this comfort-designed compartment. 


» NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Whatever your vacation goal, 
wherever you go in Canada, 
Canadian National’s smart new 
passenger Cars assure the ut- 
most in gracious travel-living 
and offer a wide choice of 
accommodations to suit every 
budget. Now, more than ever, 
you'll find a Canadian National 
Maple Leaf vacation the best 
way to see the best of Canada. 





THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


ween 3] 


Sheltered waters reflect spectacular 
scenery on CNR's Alaska Cruise. 


CNR Dinettes offer budget-priced meals; 
service is continuous all day. 


Ancient Quebec City, above, echoes 
the romantic past of French Canada, 


See the rugged Atlantic Coast of 
Canada's Provinces-by-the- 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 


. The Scenic Route Across Canada 

. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 
. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 

. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 

. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 


6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
7. Highlands of Ontario 

8. Eastern Cities and the Lavrentians 

9. Romantic French Canada 

10. Previnces-by-the-Sea 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will package a personal 


tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. 
Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. 


Plan Fares. 


Ask about money-saving Family 
cities. Or see your 


Travel Agent. Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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They rise in majesty, carved in massive granite 
on the face of a mountain 6,000 feet high. 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt—architects of America—forever en- 
shrined on Mt. Rushmore. Mightiest monument 
ever created by man, Mt. Rushmore is a dra- 
matic experience no American can ever forget. 
This summer, make the trip you’ve been 
ising yourself—see 
Hills of South Dakota. Brin 
yous camera, your fishing tac 

oliday mood! Live life to the hilt and love it 
. in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


rom- 
Mt. Rushmore in the Black 
your golf clubs, 
e and your best 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





A. U. Pankow, Publicity Director 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





An invaluable Teaching Aid ! 


Stimulate your pupils’ in- 
terest with Coming Events 
in Britain! Each edition of 
this illustrated monthly 
magazine contains fasci- 
nating, information- 
packed articles on British 
history, customs, litera- 
ture, art, architecture, and geography! 





FREE with every subscription to 
COMING EVENTS IN BRITAIN! 


A copy of “Charm of Britain”. . . contain- 
ing 18 magnificent color photographs of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ire- 
land. Plus many black-and-white illustra- 
tions and descriptive text! 


[aalieeeetiennatictieeticenatiameetintometiee te Meee teeta! 


*This offer good only until April 30, 1955. After 
that date the subscription rate wiil be $2.00 a year. 
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1 
| BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION | 
| 336 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York | 
| Please enter my name for a subscription to Coming 
Events in Britain for one year. I enclose $1.50.* 1 | 
| Name___ ne ee a eee | | 
Address___ ‘ a 1 | 
| a State a 4 
L. 





Life is worth | 
living in a 


RICHARDSON 


Over 40,000 persons are now living in 
ichardson Mobile Homes. These thou- 
sands have found the Richardson way 
of living a happy, carefree, low cost 
way of owning their own home. When 
they purchased their Richardson Mobile 
Home—regardiess of size—they pur- 
chased a completely furnished, livable 





















home—ready to move into. All of this 
at an extremely low cost. For literature 
on Richardson Mobile Homes send cou- 
pon today. 


| 


Se te 
| TascnaRnson HOMES CORPORATION ‘ 
| I Dept. ST, Elkhart, Indiana 












| Please send me literature on the complete 1 
g line of Richardson Mobile Homes. i 
IName 
i i 
y Street i 
I city State i 
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Talk 


If you haven’t heard of Caedmon 
records—“Recordings of the Spoken 
Word”—you and your students are miss- 
ing out on one of the finest listening 
experiences in the offering. One of the 
Caedmon releases we are most im- 
pressed with is a disc called Dylan 
Thomas. The author reads his “A Child’s 
Christmas in Wales,” a short story cap- 
turing the activities of Christmas better 
than anything we have ever heard .. . 
or read. On the same record are the 
author’s readings of his “Fern Hill,” 
“Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good 
Night,” “In the White Giant’s Thigh,” 
and others. 

Another Caedmon release we refer to 
in superlatives is one called E. E. Cum- 
mings. The poet reads from his works 
“One Times One,” “Eimi,” “Xaipe,” 
“Him,” and “Santa Claus.” When Cum- 
mings speaks—and he speaks well—he 
comes through clearly, his delivery as 
precise and poignant as his poems are 
on the printed page. There are several 
other Caedmon releases (Everyman, 
Ogden Nash, and W. H. Auden, to 
name only a few) that would make 
ideal additions to your school record 
library. Free catalogues of Caedmon’s 
complete listing are available from 
Caedmon Sales Corp., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 16. 


Atoms and English 

Poetry Records has recently released 
two excellent recordings: No Single 
Thing Abides, and Sixteen Sonnets of 
William Shakespeare. The reader in this 
case is a man with a remarkable voice, 
David Allen. In No Single Thing Abides 
you hear Donne’s “No Man Is an 
Island,” Keats’ “When I Have Fears 
That I May Cease to Be,” Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard,” Tichborne’s “Written on the 
Eve of His Execution,” Shelley’s “Ozy- 
mandias,” and the Lucretius poem from 
which the album derives its title. 


In from Avon 

RCA Victor Records deserves the 
spotlight for a host of releases. Among 
them are A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Macbeth, and Romeo and Juliet, all 
done by the Old Vic Company. RCA’s 
Hamlet is a recording of John Gielgud’s 
radio adaptation, performed as a Thea- 
ter Guild on the Air production. Since 
RCA has reduced its prices, these discs 
more than ever deserve a recommended 
| place in your record library’s budget. 
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The Mailbag 


Q.: A number of my juniors and 


seniors have asked me for information | 
about colleges. Since it is quite a task 


to send for all the catalogues of colleges 


and universities, I wonder if there are 


any books which give brief iniormation 
about institutions of higher learning. 

A.: Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to Col- 
leges and Universities (Simon & Schus- 
ter) and the new Fine’s American Col- 
lege Counselor and Guide by Benjamin 
Fine (Prentice-Hall) give brief infor- 
mation on all American colleges and 
universities, including costs, scholar- 
ships, rating, and enrollment. For a list 
of “References for Students Preparing 
for College,” send a long envelope, 
stamped and _ self-addressed, to Li- 
brarian, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Q.: Can you suggest any teacher 
guides or tests prepared for a study of 
Romeo and Juliet? 


A.: The Palmer Company, 370 At- | 
lantic Ave., Boston, Mass., publishes | 
Outline Studies in Literature, helpful | 
guides to many of the classics. Romeo | 


and Juliet—Cyrano de Bergerac, pub- 
lished by Noble & Noble, 67 Irving PI., 
N. Y. C., has a number of useful ques- 
tions, study topics, and tests on the 
Shakespearean play, as well as ideas for 
comparing it with the Rostand drama 
The Perfection Form Company, 214 W. 
8th St., Logan, Iowa, publishes tests 
for more than 100 books, including 
one on Romeo and Juliet (single test 
with key, 30 cents; 5 or more tests, 7 
cents each; keys, 15 cents each). 


Q.: Do you know of any annually 
revised lists of general supplementary 
reading for teen agers? 

A.: See page 15-T for a description 
of Books for the Teen Age, published 
by the New York Public Library. An- 
other annual list, which includes about 
700 titles, is the Gold Star List of 
American Fiction, available from the 
Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, 
N. Y. (single copy 75 cents). 

—Harpy FIncu 


Questions on the teaching of English 
and social studies should be eddressed 
to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


e Stretch Out reclining chairs 
“Big Dome’ viewing of the 

colorful Indian Country 

e Delicious Fred Harvey food 


One Way from Chicage 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco. Round 
Trip $90.15 (Tax extra). 











Journey into 
history at 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 

Double from $10.00 
See “‘The Common Glory’ 
America’s great outdoor drama 
For reservations: write direct, see 
travel agent or Williamsburg Res. 
Office, 630 Filth Ave., New York, 
Telephone Clrele 6-6800 


colonial Virginia . 
, where Washington, Jefferson and many famous patriots 
were guests. With its modern hotels, fine food served in 
the colonial manner, golf, tennis and other recreational 
facilities, a visit to restored Williamsburg will be a 
great delight for the whole family. 


VIRGINIA 


IDE down peaceful old Duke of Gloucester Street 
to the Raleigh Tavern, most renowned hostelry in 


. . the gay social center of the colony 


For information on School Journeys write to J. N. McArthur, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Wgtcl 





If you are coming to New York this 


summer for a vacation or graduate 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
zon—close to theatres, art galleries and 
shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges, library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social 
activities. Write for booklet st. 

From $3.75 daily @ Weekly on application 


MOST Ex 


NEW YORK'S 


SHC RE 


LUSIVE MOTEL 
NG WOMEN 


BAM 0 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT63rd ST., NEWYORK 21,N.Y. 














Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20-July 30; August 1-27 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divi- 
sions of the University—graduate and under- 
graduate. Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. 
For Bulletin, write to 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 














CAPE COD” 


“|Write for free color map, directory listing > 
©\ over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length | 
*\ of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, /"* 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 
ape Cod Chamber of Commerc 
Hyannis 50, Mass. 










dati lable. Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.89. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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$1,000 
in Awards 


“How I Teach...” 
Contest 


Scholastic Teacher would like to 
know how you challenge your students 
as the new year begins. How do you 
catch their interest and spur their curi- 
osity? How do you introduce them to 
the resources of the school or classroom 
library and to their textbooks? What do 
you do to stimulate and promote better 
reading and study habits in those first 
few days? What part does class discus- 
sion play? In short, how do you meet 
the skeptic who walks into your first 
class with a defiant attitude which 
seems to say, “Just another year of 
school,” or “Why should I take this 
course?” 

. 

To compete for one of the 
awards, write a personal report entitled 
“HOW I TEACH DURING THE 
FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL.” This in- 
vitation is extended jointly by Scholas- 
tic Teacher and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, to give teachers 
throughout the nation an opportunity 
to tell others about their most successful 
ways of making teaching and learning 
a rich personal experience. 


AWARDS 
Ist Award—$300 
2nd Award—$200 
Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 
in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S. 
school. 


ABOUT THE REPORT 


Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 
words, must be typewritten (double- 
spaced) on 8% x Ill-inch paper, and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All 
award-winning manuscripts become the 
property of Scholastic Teacher which 
reserves the right to publish them in 
full or in part. 


DEADLINE 
All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, June 30, 1955. 
Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 
nounced in the September, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 
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NAVAJO COUNTRY 





(Continued from page 32-T) 


his hands along the wood. He repeated 
this several times, nodded his head, 
and then with his hands in the pockets 
of his jeans, stood and looked at us. 
It was Goat Sucks, who wasn’t going to 
let visitors get away without having 
them know who owned the school. 





a o. se GRADUATE STUDY with dis- SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
Lady, You Lie? 4 tinguished faculty. INSTITUTES IN— 

A few days later, on the road to - a Government and Politics 
Klagetoh, which is approximately 60 UNDERGRADUATE WORK in Family Life 
miles from Gallup, I picked up four : more than 1000 outstand- Biological Sciences 
teen-age Indian boys from the mission P | ee Physics ; Chemistry 
school at Ganado. They had been on a | LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and Industrial Education 
RESEARCH facilities of Humanities; Speech 


picnic and were now walking the five or 
highest quality. and many others 


six miles back to the school. They talked 


shyly but readily about their school. . 
It was very large, they said; it had 150 3 —and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 
pupils. Then they questioned me about — excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 


wee —fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 


pupils attended it. I hesitated because 
it seemed wrong to dwarf their proud FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
150. But I finally answered—4,100. JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


r sel é aske > how any 7 , i : : 
sits _ ool and aske d _ or vse ; : t *\\ located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 
: b 


There was a gasp from each one, then : 
For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 


silence. Finally one leaned forward and 

looked at me. 519 Johnston Hall 
‘Lady,” he said, “you lie?” There 

was no real way of bridging the gap T 

and helping them understand. I let UNIVERSI bf OF MINNESOTA 

them out where the road turned toward Me ae a a ee ae MINNESOTA 

Klagetoh and they stood looking after 

me as though I might possibly be from 














another planet. 
‘Khcaacak pie Seba Dalki were board- Ww E 7 L E YA N U N I V E R 7 { T Y 
ing schools with grades one through | 

four. They were well equipped, and 


the children were more conventionally GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
dressed _ thi in the day schools. At 
‘toh the teachers were Nuvaioe || 4 NEW DEGREE UNIQUE IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Klagetoh the teachers were Navajos. 
Here again I was impressed with the 
seriousness of these brown-skinned, 
black-haired youngsters with the soft 
voices. If I spoke to a child, he was Offered only by Wesleyan University, the 
usually too shy to answer. But when i , . , Ta i ~ 
ll; y toe But when it | 1 MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 
was time to sing, they burst out with a ; ; 
; ; ets e is conferred on candidates who already have a bachelor’s degree and 
vengeance. As long as I live I will never : : ; ‘ ~ 
, t] , aie 2 ann A successfully complete thirty hours in at least 3 subjects. Chosen from an 
orget the steam that went into the extensive curriculum, these may include topics not previously studied. 
singing of Bimbo, a favorite every time Neither education courses nor research theses are required. 
they had a chance to choose a song. Under this same broad program, candidates holding a master’s 
In small groups they sat around their degree may qualify for the 
teacher and traced the words in their CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY 
books -with little brown fingers— sinscidie eitiitt ian eh hires eoedk tnd 
. ; . 0 co 1etloO 0 ty crec oO s. 
I have little bells on my beit fringe. : ; 
Little bells, silver bells, hanging on my Founded in 1831, Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal arts college. 
belt fringe. This unique summer program, progressive in principle, is conducted in 
Sa Ree, seer eae RT 2 GR RAE 5, a dtebbeanstelen 
I brought home with me a tape re- Wesleyan’s traditional manner. Small cla ses are led by a distingui hed 
= * ‘ faculty. An atmosphere of informality is encouraged by seminars rathe: 
cording made by the third and fourth . : ated ; ; 
“Pee t Seba Dalki f than lectures. Exceptionally fine facilities are at hand for extracurricular 
an » or ¢ > ¢ = 7 \ ‘a : . ~ . 
Grace Group SK Sees Ls er my cues activities — both cultural and recreational. 
in Detroit. On it, in halting speech, 
the Navajo children told of their school, For detailed information, mail this coupon: 
of their homes and their lives, and they Let this be a memorable summer JOS. S. DALTRY 
sang songs—including Bimbo. My for you. Attend the Graduate Sum- te Fhe tng veo mee 


eleventh graders loved it. To me it is mer School for Teachers. It will Please send bulletin on Graduate 
Summer School for Teachers to: 


Middletown, Connecticut 


Teachers, school librarians and school administrators who recognize the 
import of today’s broadening concepts may now profit by a diversified 
program of subject-matter courses. 





more than a souvenir; it is a memory— be an experience of pleasure and 


brown faces, blue skies, red cliffs, yel- 
low sand, sunlight, and the magic of a | ADDRESS_____ 
dream come true. ¢ CITY. 





great value. 1 eS aS PTE es at) 














BOOK AWARD ROUNDUP 


University of Washington | Continued from page 18-T 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON . Complete Book of Helicopters 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” Ahnstron, D. N.—World, TA 
Beyond Adventure 

















WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES Andrews, Roy Chapman—Little, TA 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES | Water — ' 
Full quarter: June 20 — August 19 Piya Heary—Viking, TA 
sleet toes June 20 — July 20 Bishop, Claire Huchet—Viking, BC 
Second term: July 21 — August 19 ins lite tien 
Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) Butters, Dorothy—Macrae, TA 
$47.50, full quarter (part time) : : The House of the Fifers 
$50.00, either term alone (full time) Caudill, Rebecca—Longmans, TA 
$27.50, either term alone (part time) 6 on Easy Street 
RECKEATION Cavanna, Betty—Westminster, TA 
Prelude to Space 
Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- Clarke, Arthur C.—Gnome Press. TA 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and The Haas Bock of Weades ‘Brus 
Foutieusn Resters. Cooley, Donald G.—Watts, TA 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- , nd 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many Mister Shortstop 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. The Department of Romance Decker, Duane W.—Morrow, TA 
Languages and Literature features the French and Spanish Living Lan- The Barred Road : 
guage Groups. De Leeuw, Adele—Macmillan, TA 
Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin A Man for Mercy 

DuJarden, Rosamund—Lippincott, TA 

Star-Crossed Stallion 



























Emery, Anne—Westminster, TA 
To Have and Not Hold 


and see the pages of history | <i 
authentically recaptured... | | sae | [sss "Sacee 


Eby, Lois—Dodd, BL 
Pd Cee Corporal Bess 
Rak & ; Edmonds, Walter D.—Dodd Mead, BC 
Frick, C. H.—Harcourt, TA 
Gallant Colt 
F Gault, William C.—Dutton, TA 
Wild Adventure 
Hill, Howard—Stackpole, TA 
African Hunter 
e Hunter, John A.—Harper, TA 
Animals in Armor 
Hylander, Clarence—Macmillan, TA 
... And Now Miguel 
Krumgold, Joseph—Crowell, TA, BC, JN 
A Dream for Susan 
Lambert, Janet—Dutton, TA 
Mays, Victor—Houghton, BC 
No other state can offer the visitor as complete Fridav’s Child 
a picture of the life of Abraham Lincoln. Illinois McDonald, Lucille and Ross—Nelson, 
is the land Lincoln knew as home, the land he I 
Stery of Crazy Horse 
roamed and loved for 30 years. The Meadowcroft, Enid—Signature Books, 
Lincoln Home, the stately Lincoln Tomb ,, BC 
and the famous Lincoln-Douglas debate | Pita a 
sites, are only a few of the many Lincoln My wees) — Conqeae-Bictlonn,..TA 
Norton, Andre—Harcourt, TA 
Miss Library Lady 
Pfander, Ann M.—Messner, TA 


shrines in Illinois. 


a Pee a v 
Al, eat. ~ A 
Famous New Salem State Park Cy Seng os 











near Springfield accurately 9 - 

recreates Abraham Lincoln's ow seaae Let’s Meet the Theatre 

ee ee ON re, a a Ee Ri crea eameeee Samachson, Dorothy and Joseph— 
SEND FOR ]]_ Division OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS Abelard, TA 


? Don ae T 
is a iJ F Please send me information regarding your state Van I raagh, Pe Se) Nelson, TA 


All My Love 
BOO K LET QRNEND i iv ccdbncodescthareserececcrceceswsneuseboces 


' 
' 
H 
STATE CAPITOL , Springfield, IMinois ' How I Became a Ballet Dancer 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


' Walden, Amelia—Morrow, TA 
H The Golden Geography 
' 











= age na ) GEE ci ckndoedatennsckeaanscccesscadbdedébbedesse Werner, Elsa—Simon. BC 
LINCOLN LOG CABIN ADDRESS City i A Long Time Coming 





Sececcocccecereséssbenéoce GINO <vcccccacvcecs H Whitney, Phyllis—McKay, TA 











THERE IS ROOM 
for YOU at... 


WHEATON’S 


41ST ANNUAL 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 


FACULTY OF 75 
<om lete courses include... special work “4 
cocher Training, Graduate School of Theo 
Season of Music, Black Hills Science 
tion, Barakel Music Camp, Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. Air-conditioned library. Combine 
fessional training with friendly hristian fel 


ship. 
Inter-Session June 7 to 17 
First Term (4 weeks) —June 18 te July 15 
Second Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 
Black Hills Expeditions —June 13 and July 18 
Nerthweods Honey Rock Camp —June 13 to August 20 
Barake! Music Camp —August 16 to 28 
Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and alumni for the Inter- period. 
Ilinois 


WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton, 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


in Historic Metropolitan Boston 
FULL ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Teachers — Undergraduates — Veterans 
Graduates — Entering Freshmen 
July 5 - August 12 
ARENA ACTING COMPANY 
GUIDANCE—STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
Special Three-Week Programs 
LATIN WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


July 5-22 
WRITERS WORKSHOPS 
__ Poetry — Fiction — Non Fiction: July 5-29 _ 


Courses in Child Development 
Pre-school Program Planning, Music, 
Literature — Physically Handicapped 

Preparation for teaching iow first grade 

with Tufts, B.S. in Ed. and Ed.M degrees 

NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 
July 5 - July 22 July 25 - August 12 


SCIENCE ARITHMETIC 
SPECIAL CLASS SOCIAL STUDIES 


Clinic: July 5 - August 12 
EDUCATIONAL DISABILITIES 
READING—ARITHMETIC—SPELLING 


TUFTS SUMMER SCHOOL 
On the Campus in Medford, Massachusetts 


BERGHE HLS 


rae Vactiion plan , 

We'll make your vacation are come 
true in the beautiful Berkshires! Variety 
of quaint inns and hotels where Yarkee 
hospitality and New England cuisine 
abound! Accommodations to suit every 
taste and budget. For complete informa- 
tion and FREE COLOR BOOKLET, 


write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
County Court House, Pittsfield 35, Mass. 






































UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JULY 5- AUGUST 12 


A National Center for Summer Study in an Ideal 
Vacation and Recreation Area. Complete Graduate 
and Undergraduate programs in Arts, Sciences, 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 
Write to: Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 














Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Bovlevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest, most modern, French School 
for foreigners closely and officially con- 
nected with the University of Paris. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


23rd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


July 4th to August 13th, 1955 


Offering courses in: Painting, Music: 
Piano, Choral, Strings, Singing, «Drama, 
Short Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing, 
Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, 
Interior Decoration, Oral 
Photography. 
For calendar write: 

DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

BANFF, ALBERTA 


French and 





Artistic sight-seein 


Cin 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 
Write today for full details 

















ice send direct to advertisers, 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 


“i 


Crhalaeti. 


Teacher. 





Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 
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1. ALMANAC FILMS, 
Pp. 
Educational sound film 
catalogue 
——2. ASSN. OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 22-T 
Catalogue of teaching 
materials 
On the Track of Some Good 
Teaching Aids? ___; copy 
of Inside Railroading _— 
— 3. AUDIO DEVICES, 


p. 28-T 
Bulletin 2211 on Type LR 
Audiota 
4. BESELER CO., p. 27-T 
Free demonstration 

——5. DOUBLEDAY & CO., 
p. 17-T 
Circular on Cavalcade 


Books 
para: % + een RECORDS, 
14 


Res catalogue 
= ,  oasaaae MOTORS, 


p. 
Reprints of student ad 
8. GOV'T EMPLOYEES 
INS. CO., p. 12-T 
Free booklet on auto 
insurance 
9. HERITAGE FILMSTRIPS, 
p. 46-T 
ona setae free 
pre 
10. py HOLT &@ CO., 
p. 14-T 
Free :.justrated circular 
11. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORP., p. 9-T 
Folder Mceney Management 
Program 
= FE FILMSTRIPS, 
p. 2-T 
Free catalogu 
13. MUSEUM “EXTENSION 
SERVICE, 46-T 
Free filmstrip catalogue 
—..14. NATIONAL COA 
ASSN., p. 3-T 
Booklet 
The Genie Story - 
list of teaching aids 
—_.15. RI ICHARDSON HOMES 
CORP., p. 40-T 
Free literature 


ane 


Please Print 


School__ 


——16. SOCIETY FOR em 
EDUCATION, p. 23- 
Literature: ilbeieeeicccc 
Prot. Relig. __; Cath. 
Relig. ____; booklet Teach- 
ing with a Filmstrip a 

——17. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 

. 7-7 
ree catalogue 

——18. YALE UNIV. PRESS 

FILM SERVICE, p. 19-T 
Inf. on Pageant of 
America filmstrips - 
volumes ____ 
See p. 7-T for Radio Corp 
of America coupon offer- 
ing RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalogue 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


(Free summer school 
bulletins) 


——19. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 


ny 


p. 45-T 

—20. TUFTS COLLEGE, 
p. 45-T 

—_.21. UNIV. OF ALBERTA, 
. 45-T 
_ UNIV. OF CALIFOR- 
_. 46-T 

_ ual OF MINNESO- 
TA, 43- 

— UNIV. a NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, p. 45-T 
a * uA > OF PENNSYL- 
a 46-T 

ones UNiv. “OF SOUTH- 
“ERM CALIFORNIA, 
p. 42-T 

—__27. UNIV. OF WASHING- 
TON, p. 

<i WESLEYAN UNIV., 


. 43-T 
_ 4. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 45-T 


TRAVEL 
30. BARBIZON HOTEL, 


p. 42- 
Free booklet ST 


——31. BERKSHIRE HILLS 


CONFERENCE, p. 45-T 
Free color booklet 


—_.32. CANADIAN GOV'T 
TRAVEL BUREAU, p. 32-T 
Free color book on Canada 

_; inf. on travel films__— 

__33. CANADA STEAM- 
SHIP LINES, p. 35-T 
Free folders 

—34. CAPE COD CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, p. 42-T 
Free color map & directory 

—___35. COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BURG, p. 42-T 
inf. on School Journeys 

——36. GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, p. 47-T 
Folder on escorted tour___; 
inf. on independent 
travel ___ 

——37. ILLINOIS DIV. OF 
DEPT. REPORTS, p. 44-T 
Booklet on Illinois 

—_.38. NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, p. 35-T 
Free booklet Northwest 
Adventure 

—_39. NOVA SCOTIA BU- 
REAU OF INFORMA- 
TION, p. 35-T 
Free literature 

—___.40. OFFICIAL BELGIAN 
TOURIST BUREAU, 

. 14-T 

nformation about Belgium 
—___.41. PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS, p. 33-T 
Inf. on ed. tours__; 

let Adventures in Education 

—_.42. PROVINCE OF QUE- 
BEC, p. 38-T 
Free maps and booklets 


—~43. SANTA FE RAILWAY, 


p. 41-T 

Booklet on E/ Capitan 
—_44. §. DAKOTA STATE 

HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 


p. 40-T 

Free color folder 

45. UNITED AIR LINES, 
p. 30-T 

Folders on Hawaii Vacation 
_46. UTAH TOURIST AND 
PUBLICITY COUNCIL 

. 37-7 

ree travel kit 


—_____ Grade _ 
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This coupon valid for two months. 


April 6, 1955 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
- SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 20 to July 30; August 1 ‘o 
September 10. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session. 





At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 27 to August 6. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 20 to July 30. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
20 to August 13. Tuition Fee $68. Spe- 
cial Courses of 4 Weeks. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses—and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees 


. 
FOR BULLETIN, address University 


of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4; or 408 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 














SUMMER 


en ROR OR! 





AMERICAN 
TRADITIONS 


AND CHANGING CULTURE 


ARE YOUR CONCERN 
AS A TEACHER 





Special American 
Civilization Courses 


Also Complete Professional 
Education Program 


COLLEGE HALL 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


of 
PENNSYLVANIA 















| New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 

Massachusetts Holiday — 30 mins., 
color. Massachusetts Dept. of Com- 
merce, Development and Promotion 


Section, 334 Boylston St., Boston 16. 

Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci— 
26 mins., color; Macbeth (Orson 
Welles)—85 mins.; Miracle of the Bells 
(Frank Sinatra)—120 mins. Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 

Pathway Into Light—18 mins., story 
of Braille; Great Britain: Its Geographi- 
cal Position—11 mins.; The Long Flight 
—17 mins., Severn Wildfowl Trust. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

Industrial Arts: A Safe Shop—11 
mins.; Discussion Problems: What 
About Juvenile Delinquency—11 mins. 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., 
N. ¥. C. U7. 

Waiting Harvest—23 mins., color, 
conversion of wasted coke oven smoke 
into basic chemicals. Free loan. Motion 
Picture and Visual Aids Section, U. S. 
Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 

Animal Life at Low Tide; Aquarium 
Wonderland—each 10 mins., color. The 
Wealth of Our Nation—three films, each 
10 mins., color: Our Natural Resources, 
Our Productive Land, Our Productive 
Industry. Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Psychology for Living series—two re- 
leases: Heredity and Family Environ- 
ment—9 mins.; Toward Emotional Ma- 
turity—11 mins. The Most for Your 
Money—14 mins., consumer buying. 
Counseling Adolescents—three films: A 
Counselor's Day—11 mins., Using Ana- 


lytical Tools—14 mins., Diagnosis and | 


Planning Adjustments in Counseling— 
18 mins. Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Smaller Land Mammals (Fish Eaters) 
—37 frs., color; Technical Occupations 
in Radio and Electronics—51 frs.; The 
Frog—27 frs., color. National Film 
Board of Canada, 
N. Y. C. 20. 


Geography of the World—American | 


Geographical Society series, each 30 to 
40 frs., color. Set 1—10 strips, covers 
Utah, Calif., W. Montana, Puerto Rico, 
Honduras, Philippines, $.W. Germany, 






Orson Welles and Lady plot murder in 
gripping Macbeth scene—Brandon Films. 


strips: cross-country U. S., Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland, Britain. Available as single 
or double frame strips or as 2 x 2 slides. 
Herbert S. Budek Co., 324 Union St., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

The World Believes—4 strips, color: 
Judaism Today—32 frs.; Protestant 
Christianity Today—49 frs.; Roman 
Catholic Church Today—34 frs.; Islam 
Today—34 frs. Our National Govern- 
ment—4 strips, color: The Presidency- 
55 frs.; Political Parties—45 frs.; Con- 
gress of the United States—59 frs.; 
Federal Judiciary—40 frs. Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

American Authors—6 strips, color: 
Alcott, Clemens, Irving, Longfellow, 
Poe, and Whittier. Map Series—2 strips: 
Economic Geography Maps—20 maps 
of U. S.; Outline Maps—24 maps of 
world areas and continents. Young 
America Films. —VERA FALCONER 





1270 Sixth Ave., | 


“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 


Growing Filmstrip Series on 
Democracy’s History! 


FREE Catalog 


FREE Preview 








Write: 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd Drive Rego Park 74, N. Y. 





S. Italy, Mt. Carmel, Haifa. Set 2—10 












Write for 
Free Filmstrip 
2 Catalog 
ys MUSEUM EXTENSION 
SERVICE - 
10 East 43rd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








Our New Educational 
Sound Film Catalog Is Ready! 


— No Charge — 


ALMANAC FILMS, INC. 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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TOP OTHE WEST ECONOMY VACATION 


Z OF THE HAPPIEST 


In coaches, all taxes included 





sg ‘2 959 /4 CAREFREE DAYS- EVERYTHING ARRANGED, FOR YOU. TOUR ~ 
8. eH, INCLUDES GLACIER PARK, Pagte NORTHWEST. CANADA 


Your Vacation Begins the 
moment you board the EM- 
PIRE BUILDER. Vacation 
on the way as you travel 
across “Topside, USA,’ past 
Glacier Park to Spokane, 
Individual reclining seats. 


A ‘Land-and-Water’ Cruise 
really lets you see Seattle. 
Motor tour of city—cruise 
Lakes Union and Washing- 
ton, through the Government 
Locks. Dine in the Olympic 
Hotel Georgian Room, 


Follow the Great Columbia 
River to Portland, Oregon, 
“City of Roses’; two days 
of motor sightseeing. Mult- 
nomah Falls, and dinner; 
lodging at T imberline Lodge 
on Mt. Hood. 


See the Sights at atin 
famed inn on Mt. Rainier. 
One day and one night for 
riding, hiking, resting in the 
fresh mountain air. See 
Nisqually Glacier and spec- 
tacular Mt. Rainier. 


One Full Day at Timberline 
to.roam and relax in a mile- 
high alpine setting; meals in 
Lodge dining room; motor 
trip to Portland; overnight 
at Multnomah Hotel. Dinner 
in hotel, Cafe Baron. 


Get to Know Glacier, Amer- 
ica’s most spectacular Na- 
tional Park. Explore Mon- 
tana’s Rockies. See living 
glaciers—maybe even a bear 
or two! Overnight stay at 
famed Many Glacier Hotel. 


Stop at Hotel Vancouver, 
see Stanley Park; English 
Bay; cruise through Islands 
of Juan de Fuca to Victoria, 
B.C.; famed Butchart’s Gar- 
dens; twilight cruise across 
Puget Sound to Seattle. 


Finally, ‘Going-to-the-Sun'— 
Glacier’s breath-taking 75- 
mile scenic motor drive across 
the Great Continental Divide 
and Logan Pass—climaxing 
your wonderful two-week 
vacation tour! 


LL-EXPENSE ESCORTEO TOURS 


ON SIRFAMLIWERS EMPIRE BUILDER WESTERN STAR 


Tour parties leave 
Chicago Union Station 
and St. Paul- Minneapolis 
every Sunday, 

June 26 through pn 28. 


2) ere 
ee 


Mr. P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


O Please send pictorial 
day-by -day itinerary on 
escorted “Top O’ the 
West’ Economy Tour. 
I would like information 
on independent travel to 
Glacier Park and Pacific 
Northwest. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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“How steel is made” 


The story of steel — from raw materials to 
the finished product — is interestingly told 
in a color filmstrip which has brought 
United States Steel a 1954 National Film- 
strip Award. It is part of a classroom kit, 
How Steel Is Made. Prepared with the aid 
of specialists in the audio-visual and read- 
ability fields, this kit is designed to help 


teachers of elementary grades impart to 
their pupils an even greater knowledge of 
the world in which they live. U. S. Steel is 
proud of having received this award. 

It is proud, too, of the acceptance and 
recognition by teachers of other educa- 
tional and visual aids which U. S. Steel has 
distributed during the last two years. 


NITED STATES STEEL 





